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Editorial Comment 


WE LOOK WITH HIGH HOPE to the future of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Our organization stands today as the largest 
professional fraternity in 
existence in terms of cur- 
rent membership. We face 
the new era with confi- 
dence and inspiration. The national and international 
aspects of educational leadership have been given a 
creditable position in the fabric of the recent covenants 
for man’s advancement and culture. The articles of 
the San Francisco Charter include consideration of 
educational and cultural advancement through inter- 
national cooperation; thus, the significance of educa- 
tional leadership has been stressed in a treaty of nations 
for the first time in history. The opportunity of Phi 
Delta Kappa in the promotion of educational and so- 
cial programs is strategic and challenging to every 
member of our fraternity. 

An appraisal of status at the end of four difficult 
years points to a condition that is of distinct credit to 
the fraternity. The great majority of the chapters 
have maintained enthusiastic chapter activity and have 
executed well the functions of the fraternity. This 
condition has been maintained in spite of the wartime 
distractions and the occupation of the membership of 
the fraternity in time-consuming war effort. 

The financial status of the fraternity has remained 
stable beyond the most optimistic expectations of 
those in positions of responsibility in the several chap- 
ters and in the national organization. Authorization 
was given the national executive committee in the 
council meeting of December, 1941, to draw upon 
reserve funds if necessary, in order to maintain the 
essential functions of our organization. Instead of 
being forced to draw upon reserve funds, as was 
feared, the reserve funds of the fraternity have been 
increased during this period of caution and conserva- 
tion of resources. 

While the number of initiations has been on the 
decline annually since December, 1941, the lowest 
number of initiates for one year has been a total of 
718. Faithfulness in seeking qualified men for mem- 
bership in the fraternity and in maintaining a status 
of good standing is a mark of the fidelity and pro- 
fessional interest of our group. 

The number of members who have rendered service 
in the armed forces during the period of the war ex- 
ceeds two thousand. This is a large proportion of the 
younger men in Phi Delta Kappa. The national office 
has serviced a large percentage of these men, upon 
their request, by giving them demit status for the du- 
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ration. Others in service have exercised the personal 
privilege of keeping their memberships paid up 
through members of their families or fellow Phi Delta 
Kappans. Many who entered military service have the 
advantage of the ‘automatic military demit’’ provid- 
ing they were in good standing when they entered the 
services or, if in arrears, will qualify as members in 
good standing as of the date upon which they entered 
the services. 

During the war period two new chapters have been 
installed ; namely, on May 17, 1944, Beta Eta Chapter 
at Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and on March 24, 1945, Beta Theta 
Chapter, at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Interested groups in several lo- 
calities are hopeful of having campus or field chapters 
installed in their institutions or communities in the 
near future. 

Of distinct significance to the membership of our 
fraternity and to the entire profession has been the 
recent appearance of the Dictionary of Education 
under the editorship of Dr. Carter V. Good. This 
project is the result of the coordinated service of a 
large number of Phi Delta Kappans together with 
other educators who contributed to this volume 
through their interest in educational professionaliza- 
tion. As has been indicated from time to time, this 
work has been subsidized by the fraternity. The total 
amount of money advanced for this work slightly ex- 
ceeds thirteen thousand dollars, a part or all of which 
may be returned through royalties on sales. The co- 
operation of the McGraw-Hill Book Company in the 
publication of the dictionary will be remembered with 
appreciation by the membership of our fraternity. 

Of a less quantitative nature, but of equally great 
significance and effectiveness in educational leader- 
ship, the personal and professional morale of the 
membership of the fraternity has been stimulated and 
maintained at a high point through the regular meet- 
ings and regional conferences. Professional vision has 
been enriched through the cooperative fellowship and 
service of Phi Delta Kappans in professional en- 
deavor. 

Plans for the immediate future involve a series of 
seven district conferences. Full representation of chap- 
ters is most desirable because of the lapse of time 
since there has been an opportunity for exchange of 
ideas in conference or council meetings. It is hoped 
that recommendations of chapters to the district con- 
ferences and the resulting deliberations will bring into 
focus the best thinking of our membership relative to 
the contributions which our fraternity can make to 





Should We Keep Atomic Energy Secret? 


By REUBEN G. GUSTAVSON 


atomic bomb, it will sterilize research in nuclear 
physics, and unquestionably stand in the way of using 
atomic power for the benefit of mankind. 

After the last war, attempts were made to stifle re- 
search in nitrates because we had made great strides 
in their use as explosives. This would have placed a 
millstone around the neck of agriculture, since ni- 
trates have proved just as important to agriculture as 
to the explosive phase of military operations. 

It will be a long time before Europe will again be 
organized sufficiently to be producing fundamental 
scientific ideas. Further, a nation as technologically 
advanced as ours must secure such independence or 
lose its leadership. 

The effect of war on research has been to intensify 
it and restrict it, with the result that in this war 
nuclear physics and military medicine, as the atomic 
bomb and penicillin show, have advanced at an ac- 
celerated rate, while the study of cancer has been for- 
gotten. With unrestricted research in nuclear physics 


I THIS country attempts to keep the secret of the 


* Reuben G. Gustavson is Vice-President and 
Dean of the Faculties, University of Chicago, 
to which post he came lately from his work 
as President of the University of Colorado. 


the cancer problem can again be attacked, this time 
with new tools developed during the war. 

We have studied the nucleus of the atom. We must 
now use what we learned from that study in an in- 
vestigation of the nucleus of the living cell. In cancer, 
a group of cells go on a rampage and divide without 
following any law. What is the cause of it? We now 
know some 200 chemical compounds which will 
produce cancer. 

We have every reason to believe cancer is a chemi- 
cal disease. But we do not know where these chemi- 
cals attack the body. Nuclear physics has revealed 
many types of radiations which may help us in this 
task. If we attack this problem with the same tenacity 
of purpose as we attacked the problem of the atomic 
bomb, there is no doubt that we will be successful. 





education on a national and international scale in the 


period just ahead. 

The date for the next National Council has been set 
for April 15-18, 1946. At this council meeting, the 
first since December, 1941, deliberations will range 
from fraternity matters of specific detail to problems 
of broadest professional scope. The extension of the 
constitutional privileges of our fraternity to permit 
international outreach and service is an imminent 
problem. The consideration of new projects for our 
united effort should stimulate serious discussion and 
planning. Due attention to these and other vital is- 
sues would seem to dwarf the practice of some past 
council groups of spending long hours dissecting 
minute phrasing of the national constitution and by- 
laws. (It is interesting to note that our constitution 
has stood during the present interim of approximately 
four years without its dismantling or reconversion.) 

In the light of the responsibility placed upon the 
National Executive Committee, increased emphasis 
will be placed upon the publication of THE PH! DELTA 
KapPpaAN. Dr. R. Lanier Hunt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Magnolia, Mississippi, comes to the national 
office as Editor-in-chief of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
with the responsibility and opportunity of developing 
our magazine as an instrument to carry information 
to our membership and to stimulate broad profes- 


sional activities within our profession. We have long 
conceived the function of our magazine to be both 
that of a service medium and also a publication 
through which scientific and philosophical contribu- 
tions should be made to the profession of education. 
After some years of experience in public school ad- 
ministration as well as with educational publications 
of different kinds, Dr. Hunt comes well prepared to 
make a significant contribution as Editor ot our maga- 
zine. He will devote his entire time to the editorship 
of THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN and to such other occa- 
sional papers as may be sponsored by our fraternity. 

The future service of our fraternity is as great as 
the total power and range of interests of its member- 
ship. Our profession is predicated upon the discovery 
and dissemination of truth. Our service and leader- 
ship must point ever toward the fact that peace can 
be as stimulating and as satisfying to man as the cry 
of victory in battle. Truth alone can create peace on 
earth among men. Education, the vessel of truth, 
alone can extend its horizons and dissipate the fog 
banks of “practical expediencies” of unprincipled men. 
Phi Delta Kappa should render enlarging service and 
contribute increasing leadership to this end today, to- 
morrow, and down through the avenue of friendly 
years.—ULLIN W. LEAVELL, National President, Phi 
Delta Kappa. 





Should We Keep Atomic Energy Secret? 


By WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


N view of the amazing potentialities of nuclear 
I energy, should not the secret of its manufacture be 
kept in the possession of the nations that helped pro- 
duce the atomic bomb? 

The secret cannot be kept. In 1940 in a Russian 
journal of physical chemistry there appeared the best 
exposition of the methods of release of nuclear energy 
as known at that time. Nearly all great inventions of 
modern times were invented by more than one in- 
ventor acting independently. 

The real problem is whether more is to be gained 
by making at once a generous gift of the knowledge 
to the whole world, or whether it is better to use the 
disclosure of the method as a leverage in getting an 
agreement not to use it in war on the part of many na- 
tions or in strengthening the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

If the Army or Congress stifles discussion and the 
free passage of information among scientists they may 
kill in the United States the goose that lays the golden 
egg. If pure science of the universities in the United 
States is thus prevented from proceeding with its re- 
search, the evolution of the military weapons based 
on atomic energy will be delayed in this country and 
the Army will defeat its own purpose in the long run. 

To escape destruction from the atomic bomb, the 
alternative to scattering the urban population is not 
to use the bomb at all. Those who do not see the possi- 
bility of de-urbanizing the population have said the 
choice is between one world and a dead world. The 
danger is not in the bomb but in man. As human be- 
ings we have our share of pugnacity and greed and 
pride; but the outstanding lesson of sociology is that 
culture can recondition such animal drives as greed 
and pugnacity. There is no such dictation from biology 
that we must commit world suicide. 

Talking about international relations except in 
terms of power is highly unrealistic. To focus our at- 
tention solely on the explosive characteristics of 
atomic energy is shortsighted. Inventions in the past 
have redistributed power among peoples. The atomic 
bomb, like the airplane and the tank, makes the little 
nation weaker and the big nation more powerful, pro- 
vided it has the sources of uranium, for it also has 
the industrialization that makes for power both in 
war and in peace. 

Where are these uranium ores? In Canada, the 
Congo, the United States, Russia, Bohemia, Austria, 


* William F. Ogburn is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Chicago. 
This is part of his address to the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations on September 27, 1945. 


Australia and England are known sources, with the 
first two locations of Canada and the Congo sup- 
posedly possessing the richest ores. But not a great 
deal is known about the location of this heavy metal 
which was once thrown on the scrap pile as being 
worthless. We can be sure there will be an intensely 
active search for it. Should large quantities be dis- 
covered in South America where there have been 
few blast furnaces, the ratio of power between North 
and South America might radically change. Similarly 
fate might some day assort Siberia, China or Africa 
on top. Perhaps Japan or Germany may not be as 
down and out as they appear to be when we think in 
terms of present bases of power. The nations may yet 
fight for pitchblend and carnotite as they have done 
for coal and oil. 

Aside from the war, the use of atomic power de- 
pends on its cost. Uranium would, if transformed 
totally into energy, give 25 billion kilowatt hours or 
three billion times a kilowatt of burned coal. But 
not more than one-thousandth nuclear energy is sup- 
posed to have been used in the chain reaction of ex- 
plosions. So on this basis three million times as much 
energy is derived from nuclear fission as from burn- 
ing coal. If coal costs one-half cent a pound, then a 
pound of uranium could cost $15,000 and give off 
the energy at the same price, provided the releasing 
of the energy of uranium was done as easily as the 
burning of coal. Before the price of uranium oxide 
was $2 a pound, and commercial uranium metal went 
to $40 a pound, and U-235, which is 1/140 of U-238, 
might cost $1000 a pound and plutonium perhaps 
more. The costs cannot now be determined of course 
but from our knowledge of the enormous atomic 
energy in a small mass of matter, it is certainly not 
wild speculation to think of atomic energy in the 
future as being cheap. 

Should it be so cheap as to be negligible in price, 
then the power cost in production would be slight, 
and the price of manufactured products would fall, 
particularly if human labor were more and more re- 
placed by mechanical power, so that we had many 
automatic factories. Then truly the age of the atom 
would be the age of abundance and the standard of 
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living would rise greatly for all of us. Nuclear energy 
would then bring dominance in power. 

The nations may, without any will power or agree- 
ments whatsoever, not use the atomic bomb in an- 
other world war. In World War II there was the 
possibility of rolling clouds of poison gas over the 
land and of putting deadly bacteria in the drinking 
water. Yet neither was done. But even if the na- 
tions refrain from using the atomic bomb in the next 
world war because of fear of retaliation or otherwise, 
there is always the threat and hence the lack of as- 
surance that the deadly bomb will not be so used later. 
We would live in a world of terrible fear. The more 
sensible course is for the nations to make a commit- 
ment not to use the bomb in war. Indeed, such an 
agreement might be obtained without too much difh- 
culty. There is danger that it might be too easily 
obtained, and that we might be too readily lulled into 
a false sense of security. It did not require much ef- 
fort to obtain many signatures to the Pact of Paris to 
outlaw war. Rather our efforts should be concen- 
trated on the more difficult task of building up the 
forces that would make such an agreement unbreak- 
able. 

Perhaps an easier way to get a world government 
is by conquest. Such has been the usual procedure in 
the evolution of states in size throughout history. In 
our speculations we should not rule out the possi- 
bility that one nation may conquer and rule the whole 
world, establishing in this manner the “‘one world.” 
The empires by conquest of the Khans and the Caesars 
covered an enormous expanse of territory in terms of 
the horse and the boat, with their slow rate of travel. 
With the speed of the airplane and the radio the world 
is no larger to conquer and to administer than was the 
empire of Genghis Khan in the horse age. 

Empires and governments over large expanses of 
territory have broken up for two reasons. One is that 
there were not the linkages through contacts to weld 
local groups with different languages, customs and 
economic interests into the cohesiveness of a com- 
munity. The other reason why empires break up is 
that adjustments are not made to the forces of change 
often arising from new inventions or the spread of old 
ones, both of which shift power. So world unity is 
far off and the threat of disruption, and hence of war, 
exists, even though world government should come. 

Obviously we should work to banish the bomb and 
to shape the social forces in such a way as to try to 
make the banishment endure. As to the alternative of 
breaking up our cities, there are those who will argue 
that such ought not to be done since it will lessen our 
energy in building the necessary world government, 
and that if that is done successfully we shall not need 
to de-urbanize our population. In my judgment the 
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proposal to scatter our big cities as a safeguard, should 
not be abandoned too quickly, particularly in view of 
difficulty of obtaining absolute assurance that the bomb 
will not be used. 

The easiest way is surprisingly often the one most 
often followed in this vale of tears. The chances are 
that we shall make only a few token gestures toward 
relocating our urban population, perhaps speeding up 
a very little the slow trend in that direction. Perhaps 
we shall make a few plans for putting some factories 
underground if war comes. It seems to me highly 
probable that we shall build some form of inter- 
national agreement not to use the bomb in warfare. 
This agreement will in reality though be largely an 
expession of faith and hope, which will rationalize 
our failure to build a strong world government. 
Hence it will probably not be effective for any great 
length of time. Then later we shall drift into an- 
other war, and at the last moment make a great rush 
to move our factories and get the people out of the 
cities. 


A Cooperative Research Triumph 


Over-shadowed by the announcement of the atomic 
bomb was the report of the development of the “radio 
proximity fuse,” another cooperative research project. 
It was developed in facilities provided by the Carnegie 
institution of Washington and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Research by a staff gathered from many uni- 
versities began in 1940, and by the end of 1944 daily 
production was more than 40,000. 

The radio proximity fuse is a device no larger than 
a pint milk bottle, described by the Navy as “an ex- 
tremely rugged five-tube radio sending and receiving 
station which fits into the nose of the projectile.” 
Passing within 70 feet of an airplane, for example, 
reflected impulses act on the fuse circuit to trigger 
a switch, causing an electrical detonator to set off the 
main explosive charge in the projectile. 

The new fuse is credited with saving many ships 
and men from the Japanese suicide planes in the Pa- 
cific. In Britain against the buzz-bombs, 79 per cent 
of all targets engaged by anti-aircraft fire were de- 
stroyed, as compared with 24 per cent three weeks 
earlier. In this way 68 buzz-bombs were brought 
down in one day. 

What next? Our guess is a radar-controlled rocket 
shell that will chase the atomic-jet-propelled plane 
across the sky! 


I would like to see a campaign set on foot to suggest 
that parents, wives, even schools, clubs, business firms, 
and cities, who wish to honor those who have fallen in 
this war, should endow scholarships rather than erect 
monuments, in their memory.—E. M. Cattell. 





The Family and Its Delinquents 


By W. C. KVARACEUS 


ITHIN the home and the immediate family 

\X/ circle we may have the greatest potential in the 
way of crime causation. Sociologists and criminolo- 
gists have continued to place the burden of the proof 
of most of the child’s behavior within the family 
circle. A study of the home situation may be expected 
to “show what the conditions are which provide the 
limitations of what can or cannot happen. What will 
happen depends upon the dynamic configuration of 
the total situation. An active adjusting individual 
differentially selects from the many stimuli of his 
personality-environment that which aids him in his 
present adjustment.” + What the individual child 
has to select from in the home scene is of tremendous 
importance as it sets the pattern as well as the limits 
of the child’s behavior. 

In a study of 761 Passaic delinquents? composed of 
563 boys and 198 girls, a number of home factors 
were analyzed and compared with similar data ob- 
tained on the general population in the community. 
Tests of significance were applied whenever dif- 
ferences were noted. Of these factors, the following 
are discussed in this paper: size of family, ordinal 
position in family composition, mobility of family, 
arrests in family, monthly rent, crowding in the home, 
and number of families contributing one or more 
delinquents. 

SIZE OF FAMILY: Juvenile delinquents have been 
shown to be members of families who are bothered 
by the problems of the large family. On the average 
the family of the Passaic delinquent nurtured five 
siblings (5.14 with S.D. of 2.63). A significant dif- 
ference was observed between the size of the average 
family in the general population and the mean size of 
the delinquents’ families. Although many families 
of delinquents were found to number more than five 
siblings, a significant difference was not observed be- 
tween the proportion of families of seven or more chil- 
dren in the delinquent group when compared with 
the proportion of families of like size in the general 
population. This is to say that mere increase in size 
of the family did not appear to have the importance 
that is usually attributed to this factor in the study 
of delinquent behavior. 


* Nathaniel Cantor, “Dynamics of Delinquency,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, X (October, 1940), p. 792. 

*W. C. Kvaraceus, The Role of the School in the Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Unpublished doc- 
torate study, Harvard University, 1943. 391 p. 
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* W.C. Kvaraceus is Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, in charge of guidance, research, and 
curriculum, Passaic, New Jersey. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ORDINAL POSITION IN FAMILY: Delinquents 
were checked according to the order of their birth 
and divided as follows: first-born or oldest, in-be- 
tween, and last-born or youngest. A separate classifi- 
cation was also set up for the only child. Only 4 
per cent of the Passaic delinquents were only-child- 
delinquents. This low incidence may be due to the 
fact that the one-child family in the community is 
probably an infrequent phenomenon in view of the 
generally low socio-economic level of most of the 
families together with the high foreign-born com- 
plexion of the community’s population. 

Forty-eight per cent of the delinquents fell in the 
in-between classification, as might be expected due 
to the larger number of in-between children. Nineteen 
per cent were first-born and a rather large percentage 
(30 per cent) were found to be made up of the last- 
born or youngest children. This may indicate that 
the youngest child tends to be more frequently 
frustrated in comparison to his sibs. This interpreta 
tion may have some strength if viewed in the light of 
the rejection which might well arise when the last and 
often unplanned and uninvited sibling arrives in the 
typically unfavorable home and stakes his claim to the 
family fortune or rather misfortune. Rejection, dis- 
like, or condescension may be his lot from older sib- 
lings in the family circle since the last born usually 
was found merely to complicate an already com- 
plicated situation. 

MOBILITY OF THE FAMILIES: While a large 
majority of delinquents (69 per cent) were dis- 
covered to have been born and brought up in Passaic, 
a check on the number of times the family of the de- 
linquent moved revealed significant differences when 
the delinquent sample was compared with the general 
population. Almost half the families of non-de- 
linquents were found to have maintained one resi- 
dence. In contrast, only 30 per cent of the delinquent 
group showed the same stability, yielding a critical 
ratio of 8.6. 

Conversely, an even greater difference was noted 
between the two groups when they were compared as 
to frequent moving (four or more times). In this case 
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a critical ratio of 12.3 was uncovered. We may con- 
clude that families of youthful offenders differ signifi- 
cantly from the families in the general population in 
their lack of stability of residence. 

Frequent moving from one neighborhood to an- 
other can have direct bearing on the behavior of the 
child, necessitating as it does constant readjustments 
to new persons and situations. It is more than likely 
that the constant moving experience may tend to de- 
velop reaction patterns of aggressiveness within the 
child as he must continually fight new battles to hold 
his own side in the new neighborhood. Also, lacking 
any roots in a permanent residence, the delinquent 
child has fewer restraints which might deter him from 
undesirable conduct. 

If we analyze the reasons why families move fre- 
quently, we may gain better insight in the home back- 
ground of the delinquent which may have some rela- 
tionship to the development of undesirable behavior 
patterns. The Passaic cases reveal that the inability of 
the family members to get along with the neighbors 
and the “high rental cost’’ were the reasons most fre- 
quently given for excessive moving. Inability to get 
along suggests patterns of aggressiveness and malad- 
justment within the family circle. Although the 
monthly rent paid by families of delinquents was low 
in comparison with the city average, a frequent reason 
for moving was the “high’’ cost of rent suggesting a 
marginal or insufficient income in terms of the family 
budget. Often times, when the families of delinquents 
found themselves in better circumstances, they im- 
mediately moved into more expensive and more at- 
tractive surroundings. With a reversal of fortune the 
family moved back to less favorable and less expen- 
sive quarters. The high mobility that was found to 
characterize the Passaic delinquent suggests family dis- 
satisfaction with their usual living conditions and a 
search for more desirable physical and human sur- 
roundings. 

ARRESTS WITHIN THE FAMILY: Children 
who are exposed to patterns of behavior within the 
family circle that involve arrests and court experiences 
may well model their own behaviors after that pre- 
sented by older members, whether siblings or parents. 
At the same time the prestige of the family and the 
mores of the inner circle may be so lowered when ar- 
rests have been made and court appearances reported 
in the press that the child has less to withhold him 
from aggressive behavior which is prone to end in 
juvenile court. In such homes there is little control of 
behavior through the usual fears of loss of family 
prestige or social disapproval. In some instances, the 
youngsters may actually be stimulated to emulate the 
criminal patterr presented to him in his immediate 
home environment. 
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The findings in the Passaic study revealed 30 per 
cent of the families investigated as having had one or 
more members arrested prior to the onset of the ag- 
gtessive-behavior pattern for which the child was sent 
to the Passaic Children’s Bureau. 

MONTHLY RENT: The mean monthly rent paid 
by 103 delinquents’ parents, for whom the data were 
available, was found to be $18.81 with a standard de- 
viation of $4.52. This is in significant contrast to a 
city-wide average of $29.78 per month as reported in 
the 1940 Census on Housing in Passaic. As is sug- 
gested by the average monthly rental and as confirmed 
by other data, families of Passaic delinquents lived 
under poor physical conditions, in homes that were un- 
wholesome and unattractive. 

CROWDING IN THE HOME: The crowding 
factor was studied from two angles: (1) The size of 
the house or tenement in terms of number of families 
living in the same building; (2) The number of per- 
sons per room. Only 14 of the 216 families, on whom 
this information was available, were found to be liv- 
ing in one-family houses. Those living in two-family 
dwellings include 22 per cent. The large majority 
were found to reside in tenements and apartment 
houses holding four, six, eight, and twelve families. 

When the number of persons found to be living in 
the homes of delinquents was studied in terms of the 
number of available rooms, a very crowded condition 
was uncovered for the 262 cases for whom the data 
were available. Comparing the general population 
figures on the housing situation as reported by the 
1940 Census with the percentage figures for the delin- 
quent population, it was found that only 50.2 per cent 
of the delinquent families lived in homes having less 
than 1.5 persons per room as against 95.1 per cent 
in the general population. Investigating the more 
crowded home, 49.8 per cent of the delinquent fam- 
ilies were found living in rooms housing more than 1.5 
persons per room and in many cases more than two, 
three, and four persons per room. This is in very 
sharp contrast to 4.9 per cent of the general popula- 
tion who were found in homes living with more than 
1.5 persons per room. The living conditions sug- 
gested in these figures may be considered to be a 
strong provoking factor toward delinquent conduct. 

NUMBER OF DELINQUENTS PER FAMILY: 
If the total family and home picture is much the same 
for all members of the same families and if the family 
and home exert a powerful influence as a predisposing 
factor toward delinquent behavior, we might expect 
many of the large families in Passaic to contribute 
more than one delinquent since most sibs are sur- 
rounded by much the same stimuli. However, if even 
the very large families in Passaic, regardless of the simi- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Real Prize in Education 


L. LINDEL 


By ALBERT 


HAVE just finished the preliminary examination for 
I the Doctor of Education degree. For more than 
fifteen hours I have answered question after question. 
There were a few that stumped me and I looked 
these up in the library as soon as I left the room. 

Some time next week I will be notified by my ad- 
viser to report at a certain time and place for the oral 
examination. I do not know what line this question- 
ing will take and therefore I do not know how well 
I will do; but somehow or other I have the feeling 
that I have finished the hard part; that I have passed 
the examination. 

An hour ago I told myself that the worst was over 
but as I walked by the library just now on my way 
to a class I looked at things in a different light. I 
suddenly realized I was thinking that the BEST was 
over, because the “‘best’’ is the classwork, the fellow- 
ship of students and professors teaming together to 
find the answers and achieve the goal of growth of 
personalities and mental capacities. In these classes 
the students have been mature men and women, 
successful teachers and principals and superintend- 
ents who felt the need of further training. And now 
it is about over. 

Off and on I have been going to school a long 
time. The doctor's degree had never seemed even a 
remote possibility. It was always something “away 
up there” surrounded by insurmountable obstacles. I 
decided only recently that since the army could not 
use my body, my mind would be worth more to my 
country in its crisis with the rigid discipline of the 
doctorate. This decision made, I started back to school 
and I have given my best efforts to the task. 

Hour after hour, day after day, month after month 
these classes have continued. I have worked hard at 
each day’s preparation. I have enjoyed every minute 
from the first remarks of the professor, often a clever 
story, until the bell stopped us in the middle of a 
panel discussion and we hurried off to the next class 
or the library. 

Now it is about over. Oh, it will be a year or more 
before I get the degree. There is still the matter of a 
dissertation involving hundreds or thousands of hours 
of research and dozens and dozens of conferences 
with my major adviser before the dissertation is ac- 
cepted. Then there will be the examination on this 
dissertation which will be searching and critical be- 
yond any examination I have yet taken. 
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The writing of the dissertation will be work, hard 
work. It will tax my capacities to their very limits 
and it is conceivable that it may require more than 
a year to prepare. From its very nature it may take 
two years or even three years to start an experiment 
and carry it to its conclusion. 

Still, I say it is about over. I look at the library 
with different eyes. I see my fellow students through 
differently colored glasses. I say this because most of 
the work I do from now on I will do alone. The 
classwork is over. It is as though I had already won 
the race but found it necessary to run another mile 
to receive the medal, this time without any of the 
stimulus and sheer enjoyment of the race itself. 

There will be no more of the teamwork of three 
or four of us in the preparation of reports. There will 
be no more sense of dread or anticipation of grades. 
There will be no more thrills of new conceptions 
already worked out by the professor and revealed to 
the class in a masterful flourish of teaching technique. 

Everything, from now on, I will do alone. When 
the professor tells me a story, while we are in con- 
ference about my dissertation, I will not enjoy it to the 
full because there aren’t ten or a dozen other graduate 
students to laugh with us. A new theory that I find, 
or formula, will lack the appeal it used to have be- 
cause there will be no one to share it with me in 
the next class. 

I still want the doctor's degree and there is still 
much to do to get it. But I have discovered all over 
again what I learned at the end of my first year in 
college a long time ago; that it isn’t the grades or 
degrees we are working for after all. There isn’t 
one big prize at the end. There is a prize every day, 
every hour, and the doctor’s degree is just a humdrum 
milestone on the side of the road. 

It is the road itself that holds the imagination 
enthralled. It is on the road itself that high drama 
is enacted with other characters in the play. And now 
I am about to continue as a lone traveler on that 
road. It is a sobering thought. 


The above soliloquy was written by Albert L. 
Lindel (Gamma 984) at the time he took his pre- 
liminary examination for the doctor's degree in 1943. 
Since that time he has finished his work for the 
degree, Doctor of Education, which was awarded 
in September, 1944, at the University of Missouri. 


Need There Be Books Written? 


By WALTER G. PATTERSON 


HERE appears to be a growing tendency for school 

boards to rely strongly upon the professional lead- 
ers they employ to manage schools. One speaker has 
very aptly “outlined the transition from that period 
when school boards assumed personal responsibility 
for operating the school to the day when authority had 
to be delegated. ‘At this time,’ said the speaker, ‘a 
board member must be content to determine the gen- 
eral policies which are to control the operation of the 
schools and leave to experts, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers, the immediate responsibility for 
catrying these policies in the various schools.’ ” + 

A definite understanding of duties of board mem- 
bers and administrators would eliminate the need for 
board members making exhaustive and exhausting 
study of every phase of public school administration. 
A reasonable background of information should be 
encouraged, but Mr. Mulford desires a short cut to 
learning when he states that, “thus either the ad- 
ministrator or the board would necessarily have to be 
very zealous and energetic to gather the desired in- 
formation on which consciously to improve the local 
school government and its outlook.” 2 

It would be better for board members to determine 
policy and give authority to employees to carry out the 
policies and rely upon professional recommendations 
when determining policy. If the board members do 
not trust their superintendents, the solution may be a 
new superintendent rather than a Ph.D. degree secured 
by the school board member in public school ad- 
ministration. 

However, if any one wants to become thoroughly 
grounded in public school administration, he can go 
to a graduate school specializing in such training and 
spend his money during his vacations, evenings, or 
week ends to secure the education he wants. This plan 
would be no different than the other one where teach- 
ets and administrators spend their money and their own 
free time often without hope of financial remunera- 
tion in order that they may better serve their com- 
munities. Of course, some teachers and administra- 
tors may have a secret ambition to secure a better 
position. 

Mr. Mulford opens up a very interesting discussion 


* Editorial, ‘The Woman Member of the Board of Educa- 
tion,” The American School Board Member, August, 1933, 
p. 43. 

* Herbert B. Mulford, ‘These Books Were Never Written,” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, XXV (1943), p. 188. 
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* Walter G. Patterson is Principal of Lincoln 
High School, Midland, Pexunsylvania, and a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


on the subject of specialization. When one is ill shall 
he go to a physician or medicate himself; if he has 
a toothache, shall he go to a dentist or seek relief else- 
where; if a breakdown occurs in the plumbing, whom 
shall one summon for assistance? Shall board mem- 
bers attempt to be specialists and experts in all fields of 
education, or shall they confine their activities to those 
areas that have come to be recognized as definitely 
school board responsibilities ? 

The preparation of pamphlets as recommended by 
Mr. Mulford could profitably be undertaken by Phi 
Delta Kappa, not only for board members but also 
for busy administrators who would welcome digests 
of pertinent educational materials. The first one could 
well be a reprint of, “The School Board Member's 
Creed.” * The purpose of the series of pamphlets could 
be to furnish reference materials for administrators 
and board members. 

If the layman seriously and sincerely seeks to find 
answers to educational problems, he should be willing 
to work closely with and rely upon his superintendent 
who has been trained for a specialized job. If he 
desires further knowledge, he must be willing to 
spend many hours in study in order to build up a 
background which will help him to interpret educa- 
tional practices and trends. 

Mr. Mulford states, ‘The specificities needed in 
the schools have been so generalized that there are 
wide areas in which none in a given school system may 
be adequately informed.” Of course, even the super- 
intendent cannot know all the answers, but an able 
administrator can find answers to administrative prob- 
lems. No attorney knows all the answers either, but 
when we need legal advice we go to an attorney rather 
than try to master the entire subject of law. 

The work of the board and the superintendent is 
not synonymous. The board must be willing to trust 
its superintendent and give him the responsibility and 
authority to be a truly educational leader. It must be 
willing to say what are board duties and responsibilities 
and what are administrative duties. How else can there 
ever be any harmony or educational growth? 


* Anon. “The School Board Members Creed,” The Phi 
Delta Kappan, XXIII (1941), p. 255. 





The Principal and the Curriculum 


By GEORGE E. FOX 


RDINARILY it is the principal who is imme- 
O diately responsible for the management of the 
high school. He is in charge of a segment of society 
that has not yet reached the stage of full-fledged citi- 
zenship, and his task is to plan the organization and 
direct the instructional procedures of the school so as 
to provide as nearly as possible, in an artificial setting, 
a counterpart of actual living to the end that his stu- 
dents are more effectively equipped to discharge the 
duties of adult citizenship. This task, then, requires 
that the principal be a many-sided character. He must 
be an expert in school management and conversant 
with and actively interested in current affairs of the 
community. He must know the individuals that make 
up his student body, the teachers in charge of those in- 
dividuals, and the whole economic, social, and civic 
setting of his community and be able to arouse the 
interests and encourage the wholesome activities of 
all these elements in such a way as to secure the great- 
est possible degree of achievement and effectiveness 
from his school.* 

Since he occupies such a significant position, it 
would be expected that the principal would be the 
initiator and director of such an important matter as 
curriculum revision. Such is seldom the case, how- 
ever, for: 


In many respects, the principal has been the forgotten 
man in the program of reconstruction. . . . The chal- 
lenge to secondary education to produce a modern pro- 
gram . . . seems to look beyond the principal for lead- 
ership.? 


There would seem to be more excuse than reason 
for such a situation. In the small schools it is often 
claimed that lack of assistants* and the increased bur- 
den of resultant managerial problems,* excessive teach- 
ing loads, and the like prevent the principal from giv- 
ing adequate attention to curriculum reorganization. 
In the large schools funds are often available for the 


*Langfitt, Cyr, and Newsom, The Small High School at 
Work, pp. 470-72, give rather concisely the duties of the 
principal of the small high school, together with a graphic 
presentation of his time distribution in terms of percentage. 
Foster, H. H., High School Administration, pp. 56-7, con- 
tains good general statement on the same subject. 

Spears, Harold, The Emerging High School Curriculum 
and Its Direction, pp. 31-41. Gives vivid discussion of 
“Oversight of the Principal.” 

*Langfitt, et al., Op. Cit., p. 465. 

‘Foster, Op. Cit., p. 437, gives classification of manage- 
ae ordinarily encountered in the small high 
school. 


* George E. Fox was for four years administrative 
assistant to the U. S. Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, for two years Education Field Agent 
for Sacramento Indian Agency, and is now a4 
Teacher of History in Sacramento Senior High 
School. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


employment of curriculum experts who remove from 
the principal a feeling of responsibility in supplying 
initiative and direction for instructional improvement 
through curriculum changes. But perhaps the real 
reason is the principal himself. If he permits admin- 
istrative details and petty considerations to obscure his 
vision to the point where the challenge of the curricu- 
lum is lost sight of, it would seem not unfair to con- 
clude that his ability properly to organize and to dele- 
gate authority is not commensurate with the real task 
of the management of the school. The interested and 
dynamic principal will somehow find time to give at- 
tention to the problem of curriculum improvement. 
If he does attack this problem, he faces a somewhat 
bewildering task. He is confronted by a field in 
which “educators adopt labels, define titles, call names, 
and pitch camps.”* For, as the curriculum goes for- 
ward, “‘it seeks the strength of constant factors in the 
present organization of secondary education.”* As one 
prominent committee of administrators’ put it: 


The curriculum offered to children . . . should be 
adequate to meet their needs, interests, aptitudes and 
capacities. . . . However, in taking steps toward accom- 
plishing the desired ends, at least two lines of cleavage 
develop. There are those who, rejecting the present 
curriculum, would completely rethink the program to 
be made available in some communities. On the other 
hand, there are many who believe that through the eval- 
uation processes of enrichment and reorganization, great 
progress can be made. 


Between these two poles of curricular opinion the 
principal will find all shades of variations and schools 
of thought.® 


"Ibid, 20-42. Develops ten “Fundamental Principles of 
Administration.” 

"Spears, Op. Cit., devotes a whole chapter to this theme. 
See pp. 1-15. 

"American Association of School Administrators, Schools 
in Small Communities, pp. 105-183. Adheres to enrichment 
rather than to origination of curriculum programs. 

"Dewey, John, as recounted in Ratner, Joseph, Intelligence 
in the Modern World, John Dewey's Philosophy, pp. 654-62. 
Tries to distinguish between fun talist and progressive 
educators. 
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The principal’s course will of necessity be dictated, 
or at least conditioned, by many factors. Among the 
fairly constant of these will be such things as: plant 
facilities; ability of instructional staff; size and type 
of community; state department regulations; admis- 
sion requirements of colleges to which his students 
ordinarily go, and so on. Perhaps of all these, the 
most important is the ability of the instructional staff, 
for it is this group of workers to whom the principal 
must look for assistance in developing an educational 
philosophy ® and it is upon them that he must rely for 
doing much of the work of securing materials, making 
surveys, analyzing procedures, and, in short, carrying 
the brunt of curriculum development. On his part, 
he must supply these workers with broad vision, stim- 
ulating encouragement, and assistance at all steps in 
the process.*° 

The principal and his workers will not lose sight, 
either, of the rich instructional resources, both human 
and physical, that lie within the community itself. The 
interest and support of the people generally must be 
enlisted, though it may not be expected that all will 
take an active part. Pressure groups, long the bane of 
teachers and administrators, can generally be used to 
good advantage, instead of being antagonized, as 
sometimes happens. Such groups are vitally inter- 
ested, usually, in only one, or at most a few, phases 
of the educative process ; but if they are properly used 
in curriculum planning, the experience they gain will 
do much to remove their criticisms and broaden their 
viewpoints until they become supporters of a curric- 
ulum enrichment program instead of critical com- 
mentators of the present one. 

But before these professional and lay groups are 
set in motion, the school personnel, under the stimu- 
lation and guidance of the principal, should formulate 
at least a tentative philosophy to guide them in the 
experiences that lie ahead. School philosophies sound 
pretty much alike, reduced to their essence. This does 
not imply either weakness or imitation; merely that 
school people generally are pretty much united as to 
what the school should try to do for the pupil. They 
may differ in detail, in procedures, in content, but 
their ultimate objectives are the same. Hence the 
unity to be found in statements of school goals—all 
are trying to make better citizens out of the students 
who will share the curriculum experiences. The for- 
mulation of these objectives, this philosophy, in tan- 
gible form will give reality, limits, and direction to 
the work of the curriculum workers. Concepts, pro- 


*Langfitt, Cyr, and Newsom, Op. Cit., 80-81. Payne, E. G., 
in the Journal of Educational Sociology, 9:322-25, February, 
1936. French, Will, “Developing a Social Studies Philos- 
ophy,” in Progressive Education, X11: 233-38, April, 1935. 

Spears, Op. Cit., pp. 348-67, discusses in detail role prin- 
cipal must play if he is to be important factor in reorgan- 
ization. 
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cedures, desired outcomes are all complementary parts 
of a desirable curriculum program. 

This preliminary work of developing an educa- 
tional philosophy, formulating curricular concepts, and 
surveying practical possibilities should reveal much to 
the principal as to the committees needed and the best 
persons to serve on them. The various members of 
the teaching staff, community leaders, supervisory and 
other personnel will by this time have taken their 
places, in the principal’s mind at least, in the organ- 
ization machinery to carry on the work. Obviously, 
such persons should serve in the capacities for which 
they are best fitted to add to the effectiveness of the 
outcome.** 

While it is not possible to detail a blueprint by 
which to rear the curriculum structure, the principal 
and his staff will doubtless employ most if not all of 
the following principles in the curriculum-developing 
process :** 


1. Assess the interests, abilities, and possibilities of 
the students in the light of societal conditions. 

2. If the program is to be one of enrichment of the 
present curriculum, give attention to:1% 

a. Distribution of time allotted to the various subjects. 

b. Regrouping of these subjects into larger areas of 
study. 

c. Shifting of teaching in a given area from group to 
individual study. 

3. Develop a wide acquaintance with the literature 
of past and present thinking and experience in the cur- 
riculum field. Many—often overworked and little clar- 
ified—terms, i.e., “correlation,” “integration,” and the 
like, will have little meaning unless the staff is well 
versed in both traditional content and in the more rad- 
ical departures from it in some quarters in recent years. 

4. Discover and utilize community resources.14 Local 
industries; regional historical events; community recre- 
ational and social facilities; cultural complexion of com- 
munity population; occupational activities—all form a 
rich field for curriculum study and materials. 

Likewise, the institutions of the community must not 
be overlooked. Clubs, fraternal organizations, political 
groups, private schools, public and private libraries, re- 


“Caswell and Campbell, Readings in Curriculum Develop- 
ment, pp. 709-11, report various conceptions as to the role 
committees should play in the process of curriculum develop- 
ment. Leary, Bernice, Survey of Courses of Study ... Pub- 
lished Since 1934, Bulletin 1937, U. S. Office of Education, 
pp. 12-15 presents cross-section of “Agencies of Construc- 
tion’’ as revealed in various curricula. 

“Spears, and Caswell and Campbell, in the works cited 
above, give more or less exhaustive treatments of principles 
to follow. 

"A.A. S. A., Op. Cit., Chapters V to VII contain valuable 
suggestions, and advances the above three approaches to cur- 
riculum enrichment. 

“Department of Superintendence, The Social Studies Cur- 
riculum, N.E.A., Chapter XI gives one of the most practical 
and comprehensive treatments of this phase of curriculum 
development. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HE recent demand for skilled workers in war in- 

dustries has naturally drawn attention to “voca- 
tional” training. Perhaps typical of what a good many 
school authorities are now thinking, is an earnest plea 
made recently by a high-school principal. He is con- 
vinced that large sums of money ought to be spent 
for equipment, so that “boys would transfer from 
school to life prepared to earn their own living.’ 

It is claimed that many boys have felt “lost’’ in the 
present academic curriculum, because we have forced 
them to ‘take subjects” which did not “‘interest’’ them. 
On this basis we are supposed to agree that “it is time 
we gave them what ¢hey want and can use.” What 
they want, according to our informant, includes 
“woodwork, elementary and radio electricity, plumb- 
ing, printing, metal work, basketry, drafting, and re- 
pair of farm machinery.” 

Now it should go without saying that every one of 
these activities is in itself useful and worthy of re- 
spect. Every one of them represents a kind of work 
which must always be done by some of our people in 
order to meet the needs of all of us in our daily life. 
These occupations should not be looked upon with an 
air of superiority by anyone, no matter what his “‘aca- 
demic” tastes may happen to be. No doubt all of us 
would be better off for having some real experience 
with all of these things. Surely we need not fear lest 
they weaken or conflict with our “cultural” pursuits, 
unless these latter are only flimsy, superficial, funda- 
mentally insincere. 

It is quite conceivable that these “practical” or “vo- 
cational’’ activities could be so handled as to afford 
the student a genuinely educational experience of a 
very high order. How might this be brought about? 

In the first place, any kind of work begins to take 
on a spiritual value when it becomes a means of ap- 
preciating good workmanship and trying to achieve it 
oneself. A truly “professional” attitude is not the 
appanage of particular occupations, but consists es- 
sentially in the performance of tasks to the best of 
one’s ability and intelligence, not merely for material 
reward, but for the personal satisfaction of duty well 
done, of responsibility accepted and carried through. 
Because the results are more definite, more tangible, 
and more plainly visible, it ought to be easier to in- 
culcate such an attitude in our young people in “‘voca- 
tional” work than in some of the “academic” subjects. 





"Randall R. Penhale, “Deeds, Not Words!", Michigan 
Education Journal, March 1945, p. 332. 


What Lessons for Today? 


By LOUIS FOLEY 
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* Louis Foley is Professor of English and Lan- 
guages Consultant in the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


Then if the same respect for workmanship could be 
carried over into more abstract intellectual effort, and 
the student could be made to see that the same prin- 
ciples remain no less applicable there, a lesson of end- 
less benefit would have been learned. 

All too often, however, the ““Vocational’’ work in 
our schools has not been a truly educational process 
at all, but only a sort of escape, a mere opportunity 
for some pupils to follow the easiest, most obvious 
way. Most boys, we dare say, if left to their own 
devices, would be “non-academic” at certain ages, 
and might remain so if they were not somehow shaken 
out of that condition. They think that they are “not 
interested” in this or that, when they have had no 
real opportunity to find out whether they are or not. 
How on earth can a youth ever know whether he 
“likes” a certain subject until he has tried it? Is there 
anyone among us who cannot recall something in 
which he thought he was not the least bit “interested” 
(having no idea of what it was really “like” !) but for 
which (through some circumstance which forced him 
to discover it) he eventually developed a genuine 
enthusiasm ? 

We have known a good many “vocational boys” 
who had passed through high school, or even attended 
a college where they could still follow their same fa- 
vorite lines, apparently without ever having it dawn 
upon them that the various branches of industrial arts 
are vitally and inseparably connected with all sorts of 
matters in the “academic” curriculum. For an obvi- 
ous example, how can a student claim to be interested 
in printing, and yet have no concern about spelling or 
grammar, or about the kind of background in language 


‘which would make these things easy and matter-of- 


course, or about thoroughness and intelligence in 
reading, the very thing which printing exists to make 
possible? If it is narrow-minded and pedantic to be 
absorbed in literature and yet to neglect the real and 
pressing problems of human life which that litera- 
ture is supposed to reflect, is it any less pedantic to be 
“interested in radio,” and yet show no interest what- 
ever in the truly human aspect of the whole business, 
namely the cultivation of clear, correct, effective, and 
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pleasing speech, without which the end-product of 
radio becomes a pathetic farce? How can a young 
man be supposed to have a passion for cabinet-making 
and yet have only dull contempt for, say, the art and 
life of that eighteenth century which produced the 
finest period furniture that we know? How can any- 
one who is sincerely interested in drafting or descrip- 
tive geometry be serenely unmoved by any attraction 
toward a study of that uncanny mastery of geometry 
and engineering demonstrated by the builders of the 
medieval cathedrals of France? So we might go on 
indefinitely. 

It is precisely for the majority who never go to col- 
lege—those for whom the vocational emphasis is so 
strongly urged—that it is especially desirable to make 
the limited years of schooling as richly cultural and 
emancipating, as broadly and liberally educational as 
possible. The favored few who are to go on into 
higher learning will have further opportunities which 
are denied to these. For these, the majority, it is now 
or never. 

In all honesty, we may wonder sometimes whether 
the more extreme among the advocates of ‘‘vocational” 
training in our schools—those who would minimize 
or eliminate the ‘‘academic”’ instruction as far as they 
could—realize how profoundly undemocratic their at- 
titude is. If we are really making progress in develop- 
ing a democratic way of life, then that ought to mean 
that the children of the common people, the so-called 
“working” class, should more and more readily have 
access to the finest things in the heritage of the race. 
Probably the ‘‘non-academic-minded”’ will largely lack 
both the desire and the opportunity (without the de- 
sire, they will not strive for the opportunity) to con- 
tinue their education so far as others, but while they 
are in school they have a right that it be really school, 
not something else disguised under that name. 

As a fundamental principle for determining the 
curriculum—a criterion of profound and far-reaching 
effect—we might consider this simple but radical idea: 
The things which it is most important that young 
people should learn in school, are the things which 
they will have least chance of ever learning well at all 
if they do not at least begin them in school. Judged 
by this principle, much that goes on in a good many of 
our schools will be seen to miss the whole point. The 
emphasis often seems to be far too largely on training 
in matters which any serious-minded person could 
learn fairly well without going to school to learn 
them, especially if he were thoroughly equipped with 
the basic skills and mental experience which one does 
have to get in school if he is ever to have them very 
reliably at all. 

Nowhere, it seems, has this principle been more 
clearly stated than it was expressed several years ago 
by a nationally-known leader in camping education. 


Considering how the school curriculum might be re- 
studied and evaluated, and how the activities of camp- 
ing might best be integrated therewith, this gentle- 
man proposed the “simple thesis” that the things 
which “ought and can best be taught inside the school- 
rooms” should be taught in precisely those places, 
whereas ‘‘that which can best be learned through expe- 
rience dealing directly with native materials and life 
situations outside the school” should by the same 
token be learned outside.? 

A good many times, such people as foremen and 
managers of industrial plants, or executives in com- 
mercial organizations, have told me the same thing 
in their own more specific terms. Often the “techni- 
cal” training which their employes require can be 
given them much more quickly and more satisfac- 
torily in the realistic working conditions of the place 
where they are employed than they could get it in 
school. What the industrial or commercial overseer 
can not be expected to give his new helpers, however, 
is the kind of basic mental discipline which can best 
be inculcated in the classroom. He should not be ex- 
pected to teach them how to make an ordinary mathe- 
matical calculation, or to write a work-order, a repair- 
ticket, or a job-report so that it is clear in meaning 
and not ridiculously illiterate, or to read intelligently 
a set of complicated directions not addressed to chil- 
dren. Such matters he may be pardoned for consider- 
ing the responsibility of the school. 

Anyone who has had professional training in edu- 
cation will naturally be familiar with the theory of 
teaching young people to do better the things which 
in their later life they will in any case be doing some- 
how or other. Now, in so far as we can profitably 
enable them to learn better what they would sooner 
or later somehow learn anyway, that will be because 
there is involved something of the very sort that we 
have in mind—something in which one needs to get 
started right by regular instruction. 

The high-school principal from whom we have al- 
ready quoted feels that it is ‘asking for the impos- 
sible’” to expect the “‘vocational boys” to have a 
knowledge and appreciation of good literature. He 
believes that the way to do is “to begin with the pupil’s 
present reading interests and by tactful suggestions to 
bring him gradually to the better books.”” Now in the 
abstract this is thoroughly sound and defensible peda- 
gogy. All the trouble comes in its application to con- 
crete cases. Incidentally, of course, we should have 
to know just which he considers the “better” reading 
matter before we could judge his objective, and so 
have some idea as to whether the means employed 
might lead there or not. The disquieting feature is 
his apparent emphasis on the “generous supply” of 


*L. B. Sharp, ‘Outside the Classroom,” Educational Forum, 
May 1943, pp. 363-4. 
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newspapers, magazines, and even sound-films, which 
he would make available to students. For the mere 
indiscriminate “reading” of quantities of easy, obvi- 
ous material, designed for passive absorption by the 
many who do not care to be annoyed by anything 
thought-provoking, is a habit not difficult to acquire, 
and not necessarily even an approach to “education” 
in any very important sense. Reading, as an active 
exercise of discriminating intelligence, is not likely 
ever to be learned unless it is definitely begun and 
carried some distance by methodical instruction. This 
process may be interpreted as merely teaching young 
people to do “better” what they will inevitably be 
doing somehow, but it might more accurately be con- 
sidered as something really different, something to be 
learned essentially in school or not at all. 

Vocational training, with its obvious appeal to al- 
ready-wakened “‘interests’”’ of the pupils, may in many 
cases be valuable indeed. To the “non-academic- 
minded” it may afford needed solace and compensa- 
tion for their frustrating failures in regions of the 
curriculum where they feel much less at home. But 
such encouragement should not be expanded into a 
well-nigh complete escape from the larger reality in 
which they would be aware of some of the manifold 
and vital relationships of “‘academic’’ matters to the 
things which alone have “interested’”’ them thus far. 

Much has been said about ‘education for leisure.” 
It is no new idea. It must not have seemed very strik- 
ingly novel when Joseph Addison expressed its pur- 
pose more than two centuries ago. He observed that 
there are few enough people “who know how to be 
idle and innocent, . . . . and their very first step out 
of business [i.e. being busy} is into vice or folly.” 
So, he advised, ‘‘a man should endeavor to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, 
that he may retire into them with safety, and find in 
them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not 
blush to take.”* If vocational instruction is designed 
to enable young people to earn a living, surely the 
question of what they are going to do with that liv- 
ing, after they have earned it, is worthy of some atten- 
tion. After they have finished the woodwork, installed 
the electrical fixtures, taken care of the plumbing, or 
repaired the farm machinery and proceeded to make 
proper use of the same, then what? 

Yet real leisure is likely to be no more than a com- 
paratively small fraction of their adult lives. It is 
something of which we require only a limited amount 
anyhow, and in large doses it may tend to be demoral- 
izing. We must have regular and responsible occu- 
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pation to hold us up; probably all of us need “occu- 
pational therapy” to some extent. Moreover, without 
such a background, the portions of leisure which we 
have would lose their meaning and attractiveness; you 
can’t have a genuine vacation unless you already have 
a “job”! 

Theorists have pointed out, as the great curse of 
modern industrial employment, the fact that produc- 
tion-line methods condemn so many workers to mo- 
notonous repetition of tasks performed mechanically. 
Now, instead of viewing this situation negatively, 
why not exploit it positively? It can afford real free- 


dom for those who are prepared to make use of it. 
The routine will no doubt be “monotonous” and dead- 


ly enough for the clock-watchers who perceive only 
the obvious, and who in the absence of external stim- 
ulus have little to think about except “good times” 
outside of working hours or calculations concerning 
the next pay-check. But it will be something quite 
other for the person who has developed an inner life, 
who has acquired a varied stock of mental furnishings 
to occupy his thoughts, who has been awakened to the 
limitless possibilities of adventure in independent 
thinking. While the “monotonous” physical activity 
is contributing to one’s morale, giving a feeling of 
reality and a satisfaction in doing something useful 
which one is there to do, the mind may be practically 
free to explore what realms it will. The intellectual 
life is not exclusively reserved for the “fortunate” 
who can have idle hands and a comfortable seat in the 
library whenever they wish. Not merely for intervals 
of leisure after vocational pursuits, but for continuing 
happiness during the earning of a daily living, our 
young people should be made acquainted with various 
things in our priceless intellectual heritage. Without 
some introduction to these matters while they are 
still in school, they will not be likely ever to suspect 
how truly interesting they are. 

“Education” is one of those vague terms which dif- 
ferent people define in very different ways. “Author- 
ities” do not agree at all as to the purpose of educa- 
tion, by whatever means that purpose is to be at- 
tained. Surely, however, if our educational enterprise 
is to be worthy of a civilized democracy, it should be 
a liberating process designed to free the pupil as 
thoroughly as possible from the narrowing restric- 
tions of his little ready-made and more or less acci- 
dental private interests, so that every day and hour of 
his life may be enriched in all sorts of ways, so that 
many doors may be open to him to enter if or when 
he may choose, so that his life may be as large and as 
truly free as he has the ability and opportunity to 
make it. 








The Evaluation of Student Reactions 


to Teaching Procedures 





acteristics possessed by the ideal teacher. Prac- 
tically all lists of these qualities are similar whether 
obtained from elementary-school pupils, college stu- 
students, adult laymen, educators, psychologists, or 
authorities on character education. High on all of 
these lists are such qualities as sincerity, impartiality, 
fairness, firmness, friendliness, cheerfulness, industry, 
good judgment, and ability to give clear explanations. 
Judges of all ages agree that the poor teacher is the 
one who lacks such qualities or possesses their 
Opposites. 

It is important therefore that teachers get the best 
evidence they can concerning the extent to which they 
are exhibiting these qualities. They can get it best 
from one source—their students. The true indication 
of the degree to which these qualities exist in the 
teacher is the degree to which they are felt by his 
students in the classroom. If the pupils feel that 
the teacher is unfriendly, then it is so. It would be 
foolish to accept the verdict of a group of adult 
judges to the contrary. 

True, the adult judges could give a valid opinion 
on how friendly the teacher had been to the adult 
judges, but if they say that the pupils feel that the 
teacher is friendly in the face of pupil opinion to the 
contrary, one could conclude only that the adults had 
misjudged the feelings of the pupils. 

Likewise if the pupils agree that their teacher was 
unfair to them, their judgment is a valid expression 
of their feelings. Adequate evidence may be as- 
sembled to show that the pupil opinion is unjustified, 
but if the pupils agree that the teacher is unfair, their 
verdict is a true verdict of how they feel whether or 
not their feeling is justified. So far as pupil-teacher 
relationships are concerned, it is unimportant whether 
the pupil opinions are right or wrong. Knowing that 
such a situation exists, the teacher would have an ob- 
ligation to remove the conditions which led to the 
unfavorable opinion. 

In short, a teacher possesses desirable personality 
characteristics only to the extent that his pupils feel 
that he is sincere, impartial, fair, friendly, etc. These 
qualities are meaningless so far as the classroom situa- 
tion is concerned if they do not positively affect the 
pupils. Since all agree that the ideal teacher possesses 
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these qualities, and since the pupils alone are judges 
of the degree to which these qualities exist for them, 
it follows that the teacher should use the most reliable 
method available to learn what the students feel on 
these points. 

Abundant evidence is available to show that most 
teachers can, by conscious effort, strengthen to a de- 
gree those characteristics which attract and inspire 
pupils and can subdue or eliminate those qualities 
which irritate, annoy, and tend to destroy respect and 
confidence. 

The evaluation of student reactions is important to 
those teachers who want to be highly regarded by 
their students in later years. Even though all teachers 
do like to think that they will be highly regarded by 
former students as the years pass, not all realize that 
the opinions held by pupils when they leave the class- 
room are opinions which will change little with the 
passing of the years. In fact some teachers have been 
known to say in effect, “The present prejudiced, im- 
mature opinions of our pupils are of little importance 
in comparison with the opinions that they will hold 
after they have gained maturity and experience.” 

The implication is that pupils who are too im- 
mature to appreciate the merits of a good teacher will 
revise these childish judgments with the passing of 
years and look back with thanksgiving that they were 
fortunate enough to have teachers who would not 
permit juvenile reactions to interfere with learning. 
If there is evidence to support this opinion, the writer 
has been unable to find it. On the other hand, there 
is much evidence which reveals that only a small 
minority of persons change their opinions of former 
teachers during post-school years. According to these 
data, not more than ten teachers out of a hundred 
can expect pupils to change their opinions about them 
in later years. 

Corey and Beery, who investigated the relation be- 
tween attitude toward college subjects and liking for 
the teachers who taught these subjects in high school, 
summarized one part of their study as follows: 

“It seems that disliking a high-school teacher, even 
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though the subject he taught was liked, is enough to 
discourage pupils from electing to continue with the 
study of that subject in college. Out of thirty-one in- 
stances of popular high-school subjects taught by un- 
popular teachers, there were only four cases (13 per 
cent) where the subject was elected for continued 
study in college. On the other hand, where both 
teacher and subject were well liked (292 cases) there 
were 190 instances (65 per cent) of electing to con- 
tinue with the subject in college. When neither the 
subject nor the teacher was liked (82 cases), only 
four students (5 per cent) elected to continue the 
subject in college.’’? 

Their data show that a feeling of like or dislike for 
a subject or teacher, rather than disappearing shortly 
after pupils leave the teacher, is consciously or un- 
consciously carried with them and is an important 
factor in conditioning later interest in the field. 

After a study of student-teacher relationships, from 
the point of view of personality conditioning, the 
Duncans reported: “We find that students acquire 
personal biases, bitter prejudices, unreasoning likes 
and dislikes, and other mental acquisitions through 
association with certain types of teachers, and that they 
retain these. These reactions they transfer to other 
persons, who happen to resemble the former teacher 
or display some of this person’s characteristics, to sub- 
jects which the teacher taught, and even to places as- 
sociated with the instructor. Thus, these secret con- 
trols serve to warp and distort the personality of the 
student and to affect his socialization into groups of 
which he later becomes a member.’’* 

The teacher who ignores the ‘immature and preju- 
diced” reactions of pupils in his classes with the 
thought that these are unimportant in comparison 
with the “sweetness, light, and thanksgiving’ that 
will in some mysterious way develop as the student 
thinks of him in later years—this teacher can get no 
comfort from the results of the investigations which 
relate to this problem. 

The merit of a teacher might well be measured in 
terms of his skill in getting pupils to do work that 
they would not do if left to their own devices. Stu- 
dents have high regard for those teachers who suc- 
ceed in stimulating them to avoid the path of least 
resistance. There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that the only way for a teacher to gain a place of 
high esteem in the minds of his pupils is to teach in 
a superior manner. This fact, along with the support- 


* Corey, Stephen M. and Beery, George S., “The Effect of 
Teacher Popularity Upon Attitudes toward School Subjects,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 29: 668-69, December 
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* Duncan, H. G. and Duncan, W. L., “Student-Teacher Re- 
lationship,” Sociology and Social Research, 18: 540, July 
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ing data, has been reported by the writer elsewhere.* 

The essence of this report was summarized as fol- 
lows: “It has already been pointed out that students 
are inclined to be critical of teachers who are lax in 
discipline and are inclined to let students get by with- 
out working. Also, it was pointed out that marks have 
little or no effect on ratings. The four items that have 
most weight with students in determining their opin- 
ion of general teaching ability are these: (a) knowl- 
edge the teacher has of the subject taught, (b) ability 
of the teacher to explain things clearly, (c) amount of 
work done by the teacher, (d) how much students 
think they are learning from the teacher.’’* 

The ranks of the items were determined by relative 
weights of the ten items as shown by the regression 
coefficients. The other six items are: sympathy, dis- 
cipline, fairness in grading, pupil liking for the 
teacher, work required of pupils, and pupil liking for 
the subject. 

By way of summary it can be said that the basis on 
which students make their judgments is commend- 
able, and that the best way for a teacher to predict 
how students will feel about him in later years is to 
learn how they feel while they are in his classes. What 
pupils think of the teacher, their likes and dislikes 
concerning the subject, and other attitudes formed in 
the classroom are often carried with them into adult- 
hood. The best teachers are those who not only get 
pupils to accomplish much when with them, but also 
get pupils to appreciate them and the value of what 
is being taught at the time the learning is taking 
place. 

For these reasons it is important that teachers evalu- 
ate the reactions of their students so that they can 
study pupil attitudes and feelings toward the different 
elements in the teaching situation. Pupils are in- 
clined to express opinions concerning their teachers to 
any persons with whom they have much contact. 

In discussing the various ways in which parents 
form their impressions of the school, Douglass states, 
“Whether or not they will admit it, most parents form 
their impressions of the high school largely through 
the reports of their children. . . . The affection of 
the parent for the child injects the emotional factor 
into the situation, and this insures the pupil a sympa- 
thetic audience at home. Every student entertains 
opinions that are certain to crop out in his conversa- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Phi Delta Kappa’s Light. 


Words by Music by 
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Moderato con moto 


Phi Del.- ta Kap - pa’s light preserve, Where men the sons of 
Phi Del - ta Kap - pa’s creed iswrought In words of strength and 


men (do serve. Loy - al hearts ve lit the flame Where 
no - blethought. Faith-ful sons, with hearts a - flame, Have 
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reared a tem-ple to her name. And there with-in the 
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Phi Delta Kappa Jewelry 


The conditions governing the purchase of 
=" the service key are set forth in the By- 
Laws of Phi Delta Kappa, as follows: 


Meaning and Purpose: The service key 
may be purchased and worn by members of 
the fraternity who meet the conditions set 
forth herein. It shall be a tangible evidence of 
continued service to the cause of education 
and to the fraternity. 


Upon Whom Conferred: Members of Phi 
Delta Kappa who meet the service require- 
ments which follow may purchase and wear 
the key. To be eligible a member must have 
the following qualifications: 


1. He must have been at some time registered as a grad- 
uate student in an institution where a campus chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa exists, and must have to his credit at least 
twenty-five semester hours in education courses for which 
the institution involved gives professional credit. 


2. He must have been for seven years engaged in suc- 
cessful educational service, a part of which may have been 
graduate study in the field of education. These seven years 
need not be consecutive. 


3. He must have been a member of Phi Delta Kappa in 
good standing for a period of seven consecutive years imme- 
diately preceding the date of application. 


Any member of the fraternity meeting these standards may 
make application for a service key to the secretary of his 
chapter. This application accompanied by a certificate of 
eligibility signed by the president and secretary of the chap- 
ter and impressed with the chapter seal shall be forwarded to 
the national (executive) secretary who shall then furnish 
the key to the member through the chapter. The member 
who receives the key shall remit the purchase price with his 
application. 

In case the applicant shall be found ineligible the applica- 
tion and fee shall be returned to him immediately. 


Regarding Military Service: Any member in good stand- 
ing shall automatically be given demit status upon entering 
military service during a period of war emergency, the status 
to continue for the period of service and thereafter until the 
next annual dues become payable, and without loss of_con- 
tinuity in good standing for the purpose of establishing eligi- 
bility for the service key. 


The executive secretary has been given very explicit 
instructions by the national council to the effect that 
the conditions outlined above must be adhered to. It 
is therefore not possible to make exceptions and the 
conditions must be met in every respect if the appli- 
cation for the service key is to be honored. It is not 
infrequent that questions are raised relative to the in- 
terpretation of the standards. The following informa- 
tion may be helpful to those interested. 

Each year’s membership card carries a statement of 
the number of consecutive years of good standing 
credited to the member. 


What constitutes the required period of seven years 
in “good standing”? This question is frequently 
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asked. It has been the practice in the national office 
since the first keys were granted to count the year of 
initiation as a year of good standing, regardless of the 
date of the initiation. The seventh-year condition is 
considered met as soon as the dues for the seventh year 
have been received, excepting that the key may not 
be granted until the beginning of the fiscal year on 
which the seventh-year dues apply. This is a very 
liberal interpretation of the provision set up by the 
national council. The practice has had the approval 
of the council, however, and it has now Scoala 
thoroughly established. 

The service key is made only in 10 karat yellow gold. 
It is priced at $5.00, plus 20 per cent Federal tax, total 
$6.00, and shipped postpaid and insured from the 
national office. 


The regular fraternity jewelry line 
FRATERNITY consists of five numbers—four pins 
JEWELRY and a small key, each in 10 karat 

yellow gold. Individual chapters 
may make the purchase of an emblem obligatory if 
they so desire, although the national constitution and 
by-laws do not require the practice. These items of 
jewelry may be purchased by any member of the fra- 
ternity in good standing. Purchases may be made only 
from the national office direct or through the chapters. 


The membership key is approximately 
three-fourths of the size of the service key, 
and has the same rectangular design, but a 
different face design. It may be worn by 
any member of Phi Delta Kappa. The price 
of this key is $2.75 plus 20 per cent Federal 
tax, total $3.30. It is shipped postpaid and 
insured from the national office. 
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No. 3 pin No. 4 pin 


The pins are not available at the present time but 
will be reinstated in the jewelry line as soon as con- 
ditions permit. 


Jewelry may be ordered from the national office or 
the chapters. Only members in good standing are 
eligible to purchase jewelry. Check or money order 
payable to Phi Delta Kappa should accompany order. 


A certificate of membership, known 
MEMBERSHIP §as the “shingle,” is provided by the 
CERTIFICATE fraternity. It is engraved on parch- 

ment paper, size 81/, by 11, and 
bears the coat of arms of the fraternity. It is supplied 
members on request at 50 cents per copy. It is signed 
by National President, Executive Secretary, Chapter 
President and Chapter Secretary. 











































HE State Board of Regents’ postwar plans for edu- 
| a in New York State, though expensive in 
terms of money, will be worth the price and are the 
best possible investment that a democracy can make. 
So Regents Vice Chancellor William J. Wallin of 
Yonkers told Phi Delta Kappa, graduate education 
fraternity in a meeting at Albany. 

The Regents plan twenty post-high-school technical 
institutes, one within fifty miles of the home of 
nearly every New York State high school graduate, 
Regent Wallin said. They are asking revision of the 
Friedsam state aid law so that overburdened local 
real estate taxpayers will get relief, he said. 

“Often the wealthiest areas have the fewest chil- 
dren. Highly congested areas with many children 
often have the least real estate tax,” Regent Wallin 
added. “There is no relation between the amount of 
taxable property and the number of children to be 
educated,” he explained. New York State’s heritage 
of privately supported colleges ought to be cher- 
ished, he continued. The State, he said, should be 
“very slow to go into direct competition. But the 
private colleges and universities do not furnish enough 
opportunity for higher education for New York State 
youth. Private funds must be supplemented by more 
state scholarships, each of $350. The present figure 
of $100 is wholly inadequate under 1944 conditions.” 

Regent Wallin said educators should think more 
about the product they turn out. When a graduate 
of an individual college becomes president of the 
United States, the college claims the credit, he said. 

“But in education you can’t cut all the buds off the 
rosebush just to get one good one to exhibit. You 
must take care of all the roses on all the bushes. In 
a democracy we can’t cull out a few people and train 
them for leaders. Each must have his chance to make 
his own way up. The schools must take care of all 
the ‘scrubs’ all the time. The schools are dealing with 
the State’s most valuable product—its men and 
women. Money spent on schools is an investment 
that makes returns many-fold. Manufacturers talk 
profits and yields and products—not just costs. Edu- 
cation should do the same. If schooi money is wisely 
spent the returns more than warrant the investment.” 

Mr. Wallin expressed his personal opinion that 
the school day is not long enough, especially in the 
high school, and that the schools ought to run the 
year ‘round. 

“Both the school and the home can take no credit 
when hundreds of ‘teen-age girls go into an emotional 
tage over Frank Sinatra,’ he declared. “Some of them 
even stood in line outside the theatre all night!” 


New York Plans Technical Institutes 






Fifty or sixty years ago few went to high school 
or to academies, Dr. Wallin said, recalling the great 
public debate on whether the State had any responsi- 
bility to finance schooling beyond the elementary 
grades. 

“People have forgotten that now,” he added. 
“They consider high school an integral part of public 
education. Fifty years from now people will say the 
same about the technical institutes. We in this Na- 
tion cannot match foreign low-priced labor. Our only 
hope is to develop highly skilled and educated people 
in technical fields. Then we will be more than a 
match for those competitors who have only brawn. 
The increasingly greater use of the machine demands 
workmen with much more education and it requires 
more supervision. The institutes will train on a level 
far above that of the mechanic but below that of the 
gtaduate engineer. The Vice President of the Otis 
Elevator Company tells me that the resulting oper- 
ating economies will more than pay the cost of the 
education.” 

Mr. Wallin emphasized that although the insti- 
tutes would stress technical training they would not 
neglect some basic cultural or liberal arts training in 
fields like English, history, and general science. He 
said that health and physical education had been 
largely neglected until recently. “Human beings are 
our raw material. The educator molds and develops 
this matter—but to what ends? Schools should aim 
to develop the whole man—a man of character, good 
health and bodily habits, straight-thinking, and, in a 
democracy, a good citizen. Science tells us that there 
are definite limits on physical development. But who 
is bold enough to say what are the limits of mental 
development? You can’t ignore the school’s responsi- 
bility for character and for the habit-formation nec- 
essaty for individuals, both for their own well being 
and for that of the community.” 





GOD grant me the serenity to ac- 
cept things I cannot change, 

COURAGE to change things that 
I can, 


WISDOM to know the difference. 














Welcome to Our New Editor 


By W. W. CARPENTER 


HI De_ta Kappa is particularly and uniquely 

fortunate in the selection of the Editor of THE 
Put DELTA KapPaAN; namely, Dr. Rolfe Lanier Hunt, 
of Magnolia, Mississippi. It was my pleasure to meet 
the young man who will assume these new responsi- 
bilities almost twenty years ago, when he entered the 
George Peabody College for Teachers as a candidate 
for a graduate degree in the department of School Ad- 
ministration. It was my pleasure to serve as his in- 
structor and as his Major Professor. Because of his 
outstanding ability, I recommended him to member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa, in which organization he 
has continued to render outstanding and special serv- 
ice. He received the doctorate from George Peabody 
College after I had left for service in the University 
of Missouri. 

Dr Hunt is an unusual student, exceptionally well 
trained and professionally minded. He recognizes the 
importance of religion in the life of the child and the 
schoolmaster. This was evidenced by his early train- 
ing and his continued support of those things which 
are of the spirit. 

I have followed Dr. Hunt's career with a great deal 
of personal satisfaction. He has made unusual contri- 
butions as a superintendent of schools in the state of 
Mississippi and has established himself as a writer and 
editor. The material which he has sent to me from 
time to time has been unusually well written and has 
always been significant. 

Dr. Hunt has visited in my home in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, On numerous occasions. He listened to the dis- 
cussions of the educational problems of Missouri and 
of the states of the Mississippi Valley with the same 
keen interest that he discussed with me the problems 
of the state of Mississippi. He sees the problems of 
Missouri as a part of the problems of a nation. 

I feel that Phi Delta Kappans all over the nation 
should feel very grateful to the Executive Committee 
for their choice of an Editor of the PH DELTA 
KAPPAN. 

The Phi Delta Kappa magazine has always stood 
for the ideals of our fraternity; namely, research, 
service, and leadership. It has always presented a clear 
picture of the importance of educational research to 
the American public school system. Its reports have 
in reality been a summary of the most significant find- 
ings in the field of education. So important have been 
these reports that all students of education in a teach- 
ers college or university should have access to them. 
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The back files of the magazine reveal the history of 
the true professionalization of education in America 
as well as the outstanding contributions that are being 
made to the profession today. It has always revealed 
the service that has been rendered by the members of 
the organization to the cause of education. The lead- 
ers of Phi Delta Kappa are the leaders of the educa- 
tional forces of America. With its leadership, edu- 
cation has advanced from practically a local affair to 
a unique and recognized position as one of the ways 
to insure the perpetuity of our nation. I can think 
of no one person who is better qualified to lead Phi 
Delta Kappa in its thinking than is the newly ap- 
pointed Editor, Dr. Rolf Lanier Hunt. 
* 

Washington, D. C. 

September 19, 1945 
Dear Mr. Hunt: 

We are delighted that you are to edit the PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN. You have a rich background for that 
service. 

I have been a Phi Delta Kappan for nearly thirty 
years and have always had the feeling that we need 
to do more to awaken the dormant leadership which 
exists within our group. If every member of Phi 
Delta Kappa would exert day by day the leadership 
for which the organization stands, American educa- 
tion would go forward by leaps and bounds. The big- 
gest thing that Phi Delta Kappa can do this year is 
to see that the Five-Year Program of Unification, Ex- 
pansion and Development achieves the second of its 
five-year goal as outlined in the N.E.A. Handbook. 

Very cordially yours, 
Joy ELMER MorGaNn, Editor, 
Journal of the National Education Association. 
* 
Chicago, IIl. 
September 20, 1945 
Dear Hunt: 

It was good to see you, even briefly, today. 

I am very much interested in the fact that you are 
doing editorial work in the field of public education 
after your extensive experience as an editor in reli- 
gious education. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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News From 


You have all heard the definition of a pansy as a man 
who enlists in the Commandos in order to escape the 
O.P.A., W.M.C., O.D.T., and D.T’s. As a victim of 
recent involvements with Federal agencies, I wish to 
agree with the definition and retell a story of an O.P.A. 
official. He had become tired, listless, and unable to 
turn out his daily stint of incomprehensible rules with 
his customary eclat. He consulted a brain specialist who 
advised that the brain should be removed and left for 
cleaning. “Call back in a week and it will be in A-1 run- 
ning order.” A week passed. No call. Another week 
and still no call. Worried, the specialist checked the 
residence only to discover that the O.P.A.’er had a new 
address. A frantic telegram to Washington brought this 
reply: “Have been called to head office. Do not need 
brains.” 

Most of us will concede that brains are needed even in 
war time and that we also should exert the maximum 
effort to build up cooperation and organization for ef- 
fective action. Phi Delta Kappa offers such an oppor- 
tunity for those committed to Leadership, Research 
and Service to study together the problems of educa- 
tion in a war-harassed world and to plan together how 
we shall attempt to meet them. 

In the last postwar period the forces of dictatorship 
and reaction took over the educational system of Central 
Europe. In the world of transition following World 
War II there should be unparalleled opportunities for 
educational progress—or disaster. A militant educa- 
tional leadership dedicated to the highest ideals of 
American Democracy is in order. Are we measuring 
up to that challenge?—President Henry Spiess, in Xi 
Field Chapter News. 


Phi Delta Kappans can be proud that in spite of 
the war, rationing, reduced budget, the great number 
of extra calls and the multiplicity of other duties, the 
national office reports that not only has “the fraternity 

. been able to maintain itself well within its in- 
come down to date,” but also “Instead of drawing 
heavily upon the comparatively small reserve fund, 
there was actually an addition to that fund last year.” 
Members of the fraternity can help by not becoming de- 
linquent in their dues; by supporting chapter activities; 
attending meetings; and an occasional word of com- 
mendation or even praise for the work of the national 
officers. Let us support the men who are guiding our 
organization through these troublous times. 

Are you aware that Phi Delta Kappa is practically 
dependent upon the field chapters “for the duration”? 
Naturally, you are aware of the number of men in mili- 
tary service; the fall of college enrollment; the diversion 
of many to civilian war jobs, etc., but have you con- 
sidered the effect of this on the ordinary campus chapter? 
If so, we are sure you realize the added responsibility 
of the field chapter not only to “carry on” but even to 
extend our services by hunting out every Phi Delta 
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Kappan in our area who is too far removed from his 
home chapter to keep in active touch with it and bring 
him into active participation with us in a field chapter. 
—Alpha Alpha (F. C.) News Letter. 


Our best minds in this country have, fortunately, 
agreed that the winning of the war and providing for a 
democratic peace afterwards are parts of the same pro- 
gtam and must be carried on simultaneously. Each of 
these tasks will demand the best we have in trained per- 
sonnel and skillfully laid plans and both must be ac- 
complished now! The army and navy and other services 
need men, and also women, but their crying need is for 
trained, i.e., educated men and women, or at least, for 
men and women who have had enough schooling to 
take a superior type of training. Well and good. The 
colleges and secondary schools have been able to furnish 
them in hitherto unheard of numbers. Even that is not 
enough! We must continue to train vast numbers of 
others to assist these and for replacements. Even more, 
we must accelerate our program in time and must adapt 
our offerings to present war needs. For many schools 
this is a double major operation and appears somewhat 
hopeless. Just here is an opportunity for Phi Delta 
Kappa and Phi Delta Kappans. As never before, we 
have our opportunity to demonstrate research, leader- 
ship and service. Mr. Average Phi Delta Kappan, are 
you continuously on the job?—Alpha Alpha (F. C.) 
News Letter. 


Some people, including a few teachers, have been 
reported to have raised the question as to whether 
teaching is an essential industry. I have not heard of 
anyone who advocates bringing pressure to bear upon 
all the physically fit doctors in the age limits for military 
services to abandon their services in the community, for 
which they have trained, and to become gunners, pilots, 
buck privates, or what have you? Nor would the average 
person advocate taking every able-bodied farmer, me- 
chanic, or other worker into the regular services. They 
are needed to maintain the structure of materials and sup- 
ply so badly needed on the various fronts. Likewise the 
teacher. Rather than being put either in the services 
or excused from the war effort, he is obligated to double 
duty. First, do a better job of teaching more worth while 
and necessary things in less time and second, take on 
specialized war assignments such as: diffusing essential 
information; fighting demoralizing propaganda; promot- 
ing health and efficiency; provide, encourage, and direct 
wholesome recreation; help build up public morale; and 
thus render invaluable additional service to his com- 
munity.—Alpha Alpha (F. C.) News Letter. 


A GUIDE FOR PDK 
“A pessimist is a man who sees a difficulty in every 
opportunity, but an optimist sees an opportunity in every 
difficulty.” Quoted from Harry Dawson by Brother 
Ted Gordon.—Alpha Epsilon News Letter. 
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ALPHA RHO Campus chapter has developed a project 
of vital interest to all educators. It is a study of the 
problems, opportunities, and challenges of education in 
the postwar world. This project is practically unique 
in that it does not contemplate stopping with discussion. 
A second phase, community action, is planned. In this 
phase, members will offer their services to community 
organizations desiring authoritative information on the 
role of education in the postwar period. Further plans 
for action are to be developed.—Alpha Epsilon News 
Letter. 


Forty members of Phi Delta Kappa were in attendance 
at the banquet where the principal address was given 
by Leo Hauptman of Kalamazoo College. Other in- 
formal talks were from Carl Cooper, George Price, 
Arthur Walker, and Louis Foley, who is program chair- 
man of Beta Eta. John Clementz was presiding. 


A page report of Beta Eta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa in its first official initiation since the installation 
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of the chapter last year is reported in the Western Michi- 
gan College News Magazine, summer issue. 


Educators in America this year will need all of their 
moral stamina, physical endurance, and accumulated 
wisdom of experience and of books. Minority groups, 
like termites, are eating at the heart of our America. 
Petty greed, selfish indulgence, advancement and gain 
for the few at the expense of society beset us. That 
moral disintegration which comes from a lack of con- 
viction about things of lasting importance, and a dis- 
regard of the American heritage of truth and upright- 
ness in the conduct of affairs, personal and state, are all 
too obvious. Can you in education do anything about 
is? Can you as administrator or teacher justify the 
faith of thousands of boys and girls and their parents 
in you? Can you in education exercise that leadership 
and exemplify that service to which Phi Delta Kappans 
pledge themselves? “Times like these demand strong 
men, with true hearts, and willing hands.” Can you say 
with confidence, “I am ready” ?—From Xi Chapter News 
Letter. 


















































Keeping Abreast of the Times 


EDUCATION TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL 
WELFARE is the theme for American Education 
Week, November 11-17, 1945. This will be the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the American Education 
Week. The N.E.A. has materials available to assist 
in the development of local observances including 
a manual, poster, leaflets, sticker, radio scripts and 
transcriptions, movie trailer, mats for newspaper ad- 
vertising, plays, and other materials. Daily topics 
include “Emphasizing Spiritual Values,” “Securing 
the Peace,” “Improving Economic Wellbeing,” 
“Strengthening Home Life,” “Developing Good Citi- 
zens,” “Building Sound Health.” The N.E.A. sug- 
gests also the use of the opportunity offered by Ameri- 
can Education Week for discussion of “hot’’ issues 
such as peacetime conscription, veterans’ education, 
federal aid for education, and state and community 
school questions . 

Materials may be ordered from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The question is sometimes raised as to whether 
educators tend to be aloof. In other words, compared 


to business men and the men in other professions, 
are they as scccessful in public relations and com- 
munity service? Rotary International is the oldest of 
the luncheon service clubs using a classification system 
that tends to select an approximately equal number of 
representatives from each type of business and each 
profession for membership in each of the respective 
clubs. 

The International group of clubs is divided into 
two hundred districts, seventy-nine of which are lo- 
cated in the United States and Canada. These dis- 
tricts are presided over by a Governor elected each 
year by the clubs in that district. These Governors 
represent Rotary’s concensus of leadership. Since the 
business or professional classification is always pub- 
lished this list is more or less a measure of civic leader- 
ship. For 1943-44 the Governors in the United States 
and Canada were classified as follows: Education 10, 
law 9, insurance 5, newspapers 4, banking 3, theater 
3; eight other classifications were represented by two 
governors each, while the remaining 24 governors 
were each in a different classification. 

It is obvious that Rotary has selected its leadership 
from the “education” classification more often than 
from any other group.—T he School of Education Rec- 
ord of The University of North Dakota, January, 
1944, Vol. XXIX—No. 4, pages 127-128. 


Teachers in the schools who thought the Office of 


War Information generous in suggestions in how 
the schools might help in the war effort may be in- 
terested to know that the O.W.I. was sending con- 
tinually to artists suggestions on how their comic 
strips might be utilized to promote the war effort. 
The total readership of the comic strips is sometimes 
estimated as high as 80 million. 


The Negro population of the country is now one 
and a half times what it was in 1900; but the Negro 
high school population is 40 times the 1900 figure. 


Religious education was taught as a regular sub- 
ject in Ontario, Canada, schools in 1944. Textbooks 
were prepared for grades 1-6 inclusive. The text- 
books followed closely those used in the English 
schools. 

The Ontario educational association sent a question- 
naire to a sampling of schools at the end of the school 
year, to discover how the system was working. The 
pupils are benefited, 85 per cent reported, in such ways 
as better discipline, better conduct, less profanity, 
less quarrelling, etc. No objection was reported from 
any quarter, 65 per cent reporting attendance of Cath- 
olic and Jewish children. Forty-two per cent of the 
students attended Sunday school. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the course 
asked for more pictures and maps, greater emphasis 
on religious festivals such as Christmas and Easter, 
more stories, hymns, music and prayers, and more his- 
torical materials. 

“The school does not wish to interfere with the 
work of the Church but all young people should have 
some knowledge of the Bible and the essential prin- 
ciples which are necessary for building up a Christian 
democracy.” —Canadian School Journal, Toronto, Vol. 
22, No. 9, September, 1945, p. 345. 


The Student War Loans Program, administered by 
the U. S. Office of Education, was designed to increase 
output of trained manpower in medicine, engineering 
and other scientific and professional fields. 

In the fiscal year of 1943, a total of 11,081 stu- 
dents, in 286 colleges and universities, received loans 
amounting to $2,941,303, the loans averaging $263 
each. 

In 1944, loans were restricted to previous bor- 
rowers, who wished to finish the courses begun, and 
$417,094 was lent to 1,567 students, increasing the 
average loan for the two years to $291. 

The average borrower was earning $203 a year 
toward his own expenses, receiving $100 per year from 
his parents, and borrowing $100 a year before a Stu- 
dent War Loan became available. The average income 
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of the fathers of these students was $1,900 a year, and 
there were two children of school age in the family. 

Cancellations have been less than 2 per cent, and 
9 per cent have already paid in full, though they have 
four years after graduation to do so.—Higher Educa- 
tion, Vol. 2, No. 2, Sept., 1945, p. 4. 


During the California legislative period of the 56th 
session, 2,233 bills, 39 constitutional amendments, 77 
concurrent resolutions, 55 joint resolutions, making 
a total of 2,405 proposals, were introduced into the 
Assembly. In the Senate, there were 1,307 bills, 22 
constitutional amendments, 68 concurrent resolutions, 
and 32 joint resolutions, making a total of 1,429 pro- 
posals which were introduced by the Senators. A 
grand total of 3,834 measures were presented in the 
two houses. 

Of this number, 111 Senate proposals directly af- 
fected the public schools, while 258 of the measures 
introduced in the Assembly had to do with public 
education. This made a total of 369 bills directly af- 
fecting California public schools. In other words, 
nearly one in each 10 bills was a school proposal. . . . 

We are happy to report that nearly all the bills 
which received the approval of the California Teach- 
ers Association were passed by both houses... . 
Every bill which the California Teachers Association 
opposed was defeated. Two of the bills at first op- 
posed were amended and passed. 

The Governor has signed 157 bills affecting educa- 
tion.—Roy W. Cloud, “School Legislation,” Sierra 
Educational News, San Francisco, Vol. 41, No. 7, 


Sept., 1945, p. 7. 


With the close of the war, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation resumed publication of its journal, School Life. 
Published monthly October through July, it is avail- 
able at $1.00 per year from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


The Institute of Aviation Psychology was estab- 
lished at the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, to 
test methods of selecting and training pilots. 

Men and women students from 15 to 60 years of 
age who volunteered have been given instruction, 80 
hours of ground and 35 hours of flight instruction, in 
exchange for cooperation in the project. 


Rhodes Scholarships carrying annual stipends of 
£400 for two and three years each for study at Oxford 
University specially designated for war veterans to 
the number of 32 will soon be available for award. 
The age limit of 25 will be waived, and married as 
well as single men will be eligible. 

Award of the standard form of Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, suspended since 1939, also will be resumed. 
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As formerly, 32 scholarships with an annual value of 
£400 will be available each year. 


History Teachers: Do you find it difficult to teach 
students the names of the Presidents in the order in 
which they served? One Congressman found that his 
colleagues do not know them either. “To alleviate 
that condition,” the Congressman wrote the following 
neaf-nonsense verse: 

“Washington and Jefferson met many a jeer. 

Van Buren had troubles plenty to fear. 

Poor bankbills let Johnson go home grumbling. 
And Cleveland heard clearly McKinley's rumblings, 
Till Wilson held currency Hooverly rare.” 

The key to this obscure jingle is that the first letter 
of each word is the initial of a President’s name: 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, etc., through 
Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt. The fact that the 
last line doesn’t make sense has not prevented the 
jingle from becoming popular on Capitol Hill.—The 
School of Education Record, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, N. D., Vol. 27, No. 9, p. 266. 


A better educational system is one of the two major 
improvements the average soldier wants to see in his 
postwar America. The other is elimination of racial 
and religious discrimination. That, at least, is the 
conclusion of managing editor McCarthy of Yank, the 
enlisted man’s newspaper, based upon letters which 
are written for the department, ‘The Soldier Speaks.” 


We've never seen a real executive in action who 
wasn’t a human, natural fellow—with very few 
theatrics. Our “reform’’ would be in the nature of 
propaganda to show that the bigger the man, the more 
natural he is. And thereby we’d make doing business 
a more pleasant experience when we're all able to start 
building up a good postwar world.—From Said and 
Done, published by Dictaphone Corporation. 


Utilize American Education Week 1945 to take 
before the people of your community the great edu- 
cational issues of the day in your community, your 
state, your nation, and the world. 

President Truman’s message to Congress of Septem- 
ber 6 urged Congress to adopt legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a single federal agency in which the 
following functions would be centralized: 

1. Promote and support fundamental research and 
development projects in all matters pertaining to the 
defense and security of the nation. 

2. Promote and support research in the basic 
sciences and in the social sciences. 

3. Promote and support research in medicine, pub- 
lic health, and allied fields. 

4. Provide financial assistance in the form of 
scholarships and grants for young men and women of 
proved scientific ability. 





KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 








We don’t burn books= 


We believe im freedom of thought, in 
freedom of press. In our schools we teach 
children how to think. We do not put 
them in intellectual strait-jackets as the 
Nazis did. 

Visit your school during American Ed- 
ucation Week, November 11-17, and ob- 
serve how the schools are helping your 
child to think and act for himself. 








5. Coordinate and control diverse scientific activi- 
ties now conducted by the several departments and 
agencies of the federal government. 

The atomic bomb development and the experience 
gained thereby will be recognized in these recom- 
mendations. It should be noted that President Tru- 
man added the proposal to promote the social sciences 
as well as the physical sciences. 

On this point large arguments are going on behind 
the scenes. Senate and house bills having the support 
of the war director of research, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
and his committee, are limited to the physical sciences. 
Physical scientists say concern over the atomic bomb 
will induce Congress to favor scholarships in the physi- 
cal sciences—social science sholarships can be added 
later. Social scientists argue that the atomic bomb 
makes knowledge of social controls more important 
than mere knowledge of how to make more destructive 
bombs. Arguments are expected to be aired at hear- 
ings on bills for scholarships. 


Secretary of Labor Louis B. Swellenbach said on 
Labor Day: 

“I wish that organized labor would inspire and en- 
courage study groups throughout the country. I wish 
that union members would participate in them. I 
can think of no better immediate subject for study 
than the problems of industrial relationship. Where 
have we failed in our past efforts to solve them? 
What must we do if we are to succeed in the future? 
Labor has the right, even the obligation, to call for 
assistance upon educational groups throughout the 
country. It is well enough for physical scientists to 
concentrate on splitting the atom. It ill behooves so- 
cial scientists to ignore problems which can split apart 
our democratic society.” 


The Palmer Foundation, 216 E. 3rd St., Texarkana, 
Ark., offers prizes of $1,000 and $500 for a program 
for the $100,000 foundation established by publisher 
C. E. Palmer, answering the question, “How best may 
we inculcate in young people a consciousness and ap- 
preciation of, and a devotion to, the principles of 
morality that are embodied in the Golden Rule—Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto you?” 
The time limit is Jan. 1, 1946. 


Personal and Professional 


Arthur Dondineau* is the new superintendent of 
the Detroit Public Schools. He has been in the De- 
troit system since 1921, beginning as supervisor of 
social studies and having served as acting superintend- 
ent. Mr. Dondineau receives a three-year contract 
carrying annual salary of $15,000. 


Captain Robert C. Cook* returns from overseas 
Army service to become president of Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg. He was formerly dean 
of the school of education of the University of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Robert L. Jack* is instructor in history and chair- 
man of freshman studies at Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, N. C., after graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

Ernest A. Melby* has become dean of the school of 
education, New York University. He was president 
of Montana State University. 


J. M. Tubb became state superintendent of educa- 


* Member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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tion for Mississippi by appointment of Governor 
Thomas L. Bailey. He has been president of East Mis- 
sissippi Junior College, Scooba, Miss. 


Benjamin Franklin Walton* is the new superin- 
tendent of Hanover County, Va. Formerly, he has 
served as high school counselor at the University of 
Virginia and held principalships in Brunswick and 
Southampton. 


Fendall R. Ellis* is beginning his term as superin- 
tendent of Wythe County, Va. His experience in- 
cludes four years as a teacher in Hopewell, two years 
as assistant superintendent in South Norfolk, and five 
years as director of instruction in Pittsylvania. 


Joseph B. Van Pelt* is the new superintendent of 
Bristol City, Va. He has been principal of Church- 
land High School for the past two years, and prior to 
that held principalships at Oak Grove, Farnham, and 
West Point. 


Paul M. Munro,* now superintendent of Lynch- 
burg, Va., was superintendent in Columbus, Georgia, 
for the past six years. 


C. W. McGilberry* is superintendent of schools, 
Ft. Thompson, S. D. 


Don B. Hensen* is superintendent of schools, 
Blunt, S. D. 


R. S. Thompson* is superintendent of schools, Am- 
herst, S. D. 


R. R. Deimer* is now with the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration in Sious Falls, S. D. 


Millard Gyte,* with Dupont factory for three years, 
has returned to teaching, and is science and math 
teacher at DeSmet, S. D. 


A. R. Olson,* recently instructor at the Sious Falls 
Air Base, is Miller, S. D., high school principal. 


Arthur L. Rautman* has left his position as psy- 
chologist and supervisor of special education in the 
Sioux City, Iowa, Public Schools, accepting appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of psychology and educa- 
tion at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Roland Eugene Cook* became Superintendent 
Emeritus of Roanoke County, Va., Schools in 1945 
after service beginning in 1896. Resolutions of the 
Roanoke County School Board gave expression of the 
love and respect in which he is held. An elementary 
school has been named the Roland Eugene Cook 
School in his honor. 


In a different administrative organization, President 
Robert M. Hutchins has made himself Chancellor of 
the University of Chicago, appointing under himself 
Ernest C. Colwell as President of the University of 
Chicago. The chancellor will devote his attention to 
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coordinating the university and to broad policies, the 
president will be responsible to the chancellor for the 
educational operation of the university. 


Henry Harrington Hill* is the new president of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, coming to that 
post from the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, City Schools 
superintendency. He was earlier dean of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and superintendent of schools at 
Lexington. 


J. S. Vandiver resigned as Mississippi state super- 
intendent of education to accept the presidency of 
Chamberlain-Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, Miss. 


N. L. Gill,* former superintendent of the Fern- 
wood, Miss., schools, joins the Mississippi state de- 
partment of education as director of audio-visual edu- 
cation. 


S. M. Crain* is now superintendent of schools, 
Clinton, Mississippi. 

E. R. Jobe* has become executive secretary to the 
Mississippi State Board of Trustees of Institutions of 
Higher Learning. He was high school supervisor of 
the state department of education. 


Duke Humphrey has become president of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. He was president of 
Mississippi State College, Starkville. 


T. N. Touchstone* is High School Supervisor in 
the Mississippi State Department of Education, com- 
ing to that work from the superintendency of schools, 
Tupelo, Miss. 


Floyd C. Barnes is executive secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Education Association and editor of the Mis- 
sissip pi Education Advance, Jackson, Miss. 


George D. Stoddard* is new president of Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


M. J. Emerson, formerly supervisor of high schools 
in the South Dakota State Department of Education, 
is now with the Lutheran Brotherhood Insurance Com- 
pany at Olham, S. D. 


Charles Edgar Little, head of the department of the 
classical languages at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers and twice acting president of that institu- 
tion, died at his home in Nashville, September 11, 
1945. 


James William Crabtree, Secretary-Emeritus of the 
National Education Association, died June 9, 1945, at 
the age of 81. He began his teaching career in the 
rural schools of Nebraska. He served as Secretary of 
the N.E.A. from 1917 to 1935. Under his leadership 
the N.E.A. membership grew from 8,000 to become 
the largest professional organization in the world, 
having now a membership of 330,000. 
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Calendar 


October 27. Navy Day. 

October 29. Victory Loan Opening Day. 

October 29-November 3. Girl Scout Week. 

November 11. Armistice Day. 

November 11-17. American Education Week, 25th 
anniversary. 

November 11-17. Children’s Book Week. 

November 16. Minnesota Education Association, 
Delegate Assembly, St. Lowry Hotel, St. Paul. 

November 22. Thanksgiving. 

December 25. Christmas. 

December 27. Illinois Education Association, 92nd 
annual meeting. Chicago, December 27-29, 1945. 

April 15-18, 1946. Phi Delta Kappa National 
Council, Chicago. 


The Evaluation of Student Reac- 
tions to Teaching Procedures 


(Continued from page 47) 


tions about his teacher, the principal, the control of 
the school, the methods of teaching, and other phases 
or incidents of school life.’’® 

Not only are parents and teachers’ colleagues in- 
fluenced by the reactions that students exhibit toward 
their teachers—administrators are also. Most of the 
principals with whom the writer has discussed this 
question agree that their opinions of teachers are based 
to a great extent on the attitudes that students express 
concerning their teachers over a period of time. 

The interest that pupils develop in the problems 
and topics studied influences the amount, kind, and 
permanence of the learning that takes place. Why not 
learn from the pupils how much they are interested 
in the problems and topics studied ? 

The value that pupils think a course has for them 
is a factor of equal importance. Why not learn from 
pupils how they value what is being studied ? 

Teacher personality is perhaps the most important 
element in any teaching situation. Why not learn 
from pupils the extent to which desirable personality 
characteristics are felt by them? 

The good teacher should be able to give explana- 
tions that are clear to most students. Why not learn 
how all of them feel about the clarity of explanations? 

The merit of any method is dependent on the ef- 
fect it has on pupils. Even though they know nothing 
about pedagogy, they do know a great deal about the 
reactions being developed in them by the methods 
being used. Why not get information from pupils on 
these reactions ? 


The prestige that a teacher has with pupils condi- 
tions the influence that a teacher has with pupils, goes 
far to determine the prestige the teacher has with 
parents and administrators, and is the best available 
index to what pupils will think of the teacher in later 
years. Why not learn from pupils concerning the 
esteem they have for the teacher? 

Teachers take courses in psychology, teaching 
methods, mental hygiene, and guidance to prepare 
themselves to work more effectively with young peo- 
ple. Why should teachers not take the next logical 
step and learn directly from their own pupils, by means 
of the student-opinion questionnaire, the kinds of re- 
actions they are stimulating, and thus learn how well 
they are applying the principles of teaching? 


(Eprror’s Note: The preceding article is adapted from 
Roy C. Bryan's “The Evaluation of Student Reactions to 
Teaching Procedures,” Bulletin of the Graduate Division, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 1945. The forty- 
page book is bound in paper, and single copies containing 
sample student opinion questionnaires with aids for their 
summary and interpretation sell for $1, with ten or more 
copies at 60 cents each.) 


Welcome to Our New Editor 


(Continued from hage 52) 

After all, this is not such a change as it appears on 
the surface, because in both fields you are dealing 
with the same folks, the pupils. You merely approach 
them from another path; both paths are important in 
the pupil’s life and are better approaches as they re- 
inforce each other. 

Success and happiness to you! 

Cordially yours, 
P. R. Haywarp, Editor, 
International Journal of Religious Education. 
x * 
New York, N. Y. 
September 27, 1945 
My dear Lanier: 

Congratulations on the new opportunity for serv- 
ice to the educational profession! Your appointment 
as editor of Pot DELTA KAPPAN is evidence that some- 
times the man and the job do get together. I do not 
know of anyone who is better prepared for this par- 
ticular job than you. . . . 

The years immediately ahead of us give us a new 
need for research, leadership, and service which have 
long been the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa. . . . The 
official magazine will be of real service in reflecting 
both the job to be done through education, and ways 
of doing it. Power to you! 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER D. CockiING, Managing Editor, 
The School Executive. 
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Prayer 
FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Dear God, Thou knowest this: 
No atheist ever crouched 

To await the impending threat 
Of plunging bomb and shrapnel 
Overhead. 


Thou hast heard our prayers, 
Perhaps inaudible. 

Anxious prayers they are, 
For calmness, courage, 

For ever-present faith 

In Thy undying compassion 
For our fear of death. 


We do not crouch as cowards 

For Thou hast given help. 
Somehow, we know no fear 

After we have prayed. 

“Faith, Faith’’ becomes our strength. 


This is our comfort, this our hope— 
This, our faith that after war 
Man will undergo, somehow, 
A miracle of metamorphosis, 
That man who sought 

The blood of vengeance 

Will seek the holy light 

Of a star that shone 

Two thousand years ago— 
That men might some day 
Live as brothers, tolerant 

Of differences, or settle them 
By the shining light of peace, 
Nor again be tricked 

By the treacherous wiles 

Of the Pagan God, Mars, 

The hideous one. 


And, now, Dear God, 
Are we ungrateful mortals 
To pray thus, avidly, 
When danger threatens us, 
And then forget to pray 
When blessed by abundant happiness, 
Forgive us, then, again, Dear God 
And teach us to pray consistently! 
DALTON W. BatTTIN, U.S.N. 
—From Public Schools Bulletin, Evansville, Ind. 


The Family and Its Delinquents 


(Continued from page 38) 


lar socio-psycho-physical background, contribute but a 
single delinquent, we may be able to conclude that the 
home and family situation do not constitute as im- 
portant a factor in explaining causation of delinquency 
and hence, seek the answer in terms of the individual 
himself and his reaction patterns viewed in the light 
of his environment. 

The 761 Passaic delinquents were found to have 
come from 678 different families in the community. 
Ninety per cent of the boys and girls came from 
families who contributed but a single child. Less 
than 9 per cent of the families had two children who 
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had been referred to the Children’s Bureau, and less 
than 2 per cent nurtured three or more delinquents. 

In view of the many families represented in this 
study, most of which had three or more children and, 
in general, a rather unfavorable environment, it is sur- 
prising to find that most of the children, unlike their 
delinquent siblings, reacted with individual patterns 
of behavior that society found acceptable. In the final 
analysis, delinquency appears to be a very individual 
mode of behavior or reaction and the result of a highly 
selective process on the part of the behaving organism. 


The Principal and the Curriculum 


(Continued from page 42) 
lief agencies, health departments, county extension 
groups, are all potential aids in the development of a 
real community school, and all are interested in educa- 
tional programs of some kind, programs that will enrich 
the public school’s field of action. 

5. Wherever necessary, principal and staff will plan 
their program so as to meet standards set up by the state, 
regional or other crediting agencies; admission require- 
ments of local institutions of higher learning; and with 
a reasonable approximation at least to what is going 
on in similar schools generally. Some states permit much 
latitude for community individuality in school programs 
while others are rigid and exacting in their requirements. 
Even in the latter case, the resourceful school can do 
much to broaden and enrich its work and still comply 
with all regulations. 


While the foregoing list of suggestions is by no 
means exhaustive, it does embody certain principles 
which the school cannot afford to ignore. If a basic 
philosophy has been developed, if the staff has been 
stimulated until it is actively interested in the promo- 
tion of better instruction, and if proper consideration 
has been given to the items on this list—or on some 
similar list—the school’s efforts should result in a 
greatly improved program of studies. However, it 
should be pointed out that curriculum building is 
never a finished task. The school is an institution de- 
signed and intended to meet the needs of society, and 
society is never static. As it changes, so must the 
school. Today's problems are not those of tomorrow; 
but a proper concept of today’s world and the posi- 
tion the individual should occupy in that world are 
valuable equipment. The students who have secured 
such equipment through more meaningful experi- 
ences bought about by improved school curricula will 
be more nearly fitted to meet tomorrow’s responsibil- 
ities. Making provisions for this equipment is the 
challenge that confronts the principal and his staff. 


American Education Week helps may be had from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


THIS ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE will introduce the new 
editor of the magazine, Dr. R. Lanier Hunt, a member 

of Psi Chapter and Alpha Iota Field 
EDITOR Chapter (Jackson, Miss.), with a record 

of 20 years’ continuous good standing in 
Phi Delta Kappa. His addition to the staff by the 
National Executive Committee and Editorial Board 
of the magazine is an indication of the important 
place of publications in the total program of the fra- 
ternity. 

After serving for nineteen years as editor of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN and for seventeen years in a 
dual capacity as editor and executive secretary, we 
turn the editorial responsibilities over to Dr. Hunt 
with a sense of relief, with high hopes for material 
improvement of the magazine, with an earnest plea 
to the members and chapters for whole-hearted co- 
operation, and with our best wishes to him for a large 
measure of that which is known as success in the 
undertaking. Above all, we wish for him that personal 
satisfaction which comes as a reward for a profes- 
sional job well done. 


MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN out of touch with their 
campus and field chapters will do well to write the 
officers listed elsewhere in this issue 
of the magazine to give change of ad- 
dress and for the payment of dues, if 
in arrears. This issue of the magazine is being sent to 
all members whose records show good standing for 
the 35th fiscal year. We are now in the 37th fiscal 
year. Members receiving this issue of the magazine 
but who failed to receive the September issue should 
write for a copy. A sufficient reserve was printed to 
take care of such requests. Those expecting to con- 
tinue on the mailing list should make remittance of 
dues to chapters at once, if in arrears. 


MEMBERS 


THE FINANCES OF Put DELTA KappPa are in excellent 
condition to meet the demands upon the fraternity 
for postwar activities. A total of 
$20,000 has been invested in series G 
War Bonds in addition to $17,000 
previously placed in railway and power company 
bonds. According to the auditor's report at the end of 
the 36th fiscal year (May 31, 1945), the reserve fund 
amounts to a total of $36,769.08 in addition to a total 
of $2,244.92 allocated to special funds. This shows 
a considerable increase in the reserve fund over the 
balance of $15,126.47 on May 31, 1942, although a 
total of $5,600 was withdrawn from the reserve fund 


FINANCES 


during this period for editorial budget for the Diction- 
aty of Education. A large part of the increase in the 
reserve, however, was accumulated as a result of de- 
creased activity on the part of the national office and 
it must be expended now in the renewal of services, 
especially the magazine, and in an expanded program 
for the fraternity. Obviously, much of the reserve will 
be claimed for District Conferences and the meeting 
of the National Council. The fact remains that Phi 
Delta Kappa has been able to maintain a strong posi- 
tion in spite of the greatly reduced income due to 
fewer initiates and a definite reduction in the number 
of dues-paying memberships. 


THE OFFICE STAFF has undergone considerable change 
in personnel during the past two years. Margaret 
Davis, who served as office secretary for 
fifteen years, found it necessary to resign 
on account of her health two years ago. 
She was succeeded by Margaret Morrisey 
who, after two years, decided to get married and leave 
our employ last August. She was replaced in Septem- 
ber by Miss Dorothy Olson, a graduate in Business 
Administration and Economics at Indiana University. 
One additional stenographer was added to the staff in 
September. 

The personnel of the national office staff now in- 
cludes the following in addition to the executive sec- 
retary and the editor of publications: Dorothy Olson, 
as office secretary; Isabel Lyon, as bookkeeper; Ellen 
Goewey, as records clerk in charge of the mailing de- 
partment and as stenographer; Mildred Moore, as 
records clerk in charge of all dues remittances; and 
Georgette Alexander, as stenographer in publications 
department (part time) and for general office work. 
The executive secretary is now relieved of responsibil- 
ity for editing the magazine and will be able to devote 
full time to the administrative work in the national 
office and in the field as needed. 


THE CHAPTERS OF PHI DELTA KAPPA maintained a 
program during the years of the war with a consistency 
surprising to all who have been fa- 
miliar with the conditions under 
which they operated. The frequent 
change in chapter officers in many of the chapters 
caused some confusion in the handling of dues from 
members and in taking care of chapter correspondence. 
Gas rationing also took its toll in terms of attendance 
at chapter meetings. In spite of these conditions and 
the small enrollment of men in the schools and de- 
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partments of education, all campus chapters were able 
to carry on and to initiate new members into the fra- 
ternity with but one exception. The chapter at North- 
western University found it wise to declare inactive 
status and the national office has attempted to main- 
tain membership contacts for the chapter. Chapter 
News Letters appeared with a frequency and of a 
quality that deserve commendation. It is unfortunate 
that more of the chapters do not find it possible to 
publish news letters for the chapter membership and 
it is to be hoped that this chapter activity may be 
stimulated as an important postwar contribution. 

Two new chapters were installed during the war: 
Beta Eta Campus Chapter at Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan, on May 17, 
1944, with 27 charter members; and Beta Theta 
Campus Chapter at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on March 24, 1945, 
with 27 charter members The membership roll in 
Beta Eta Chapter now numbers 40 members and that 
in Beta Theta 46 members. Both chapters have en- 
rolled a number of members by transfer from other 


chapters. 


A DISTRICT CONFERENCE in each of the seven dis- 
tricts of Phi Delta Kappa has been suggested by the 
national executive committee to 
the district representatives as an 
important step toward renewing 
a program of activities in Phi 
Delta Kappa. It is requested by the executive commit- 
tee that these conferences be held prior to January 1, 
1946, and that one of the objectives of the conference 
be the preliminary discussion of agenda proposed for 
the meeting of the national council. Chapters have 
been asked to present agenda for discussion to the 
district representatives prior to the meeting of the 
conferences and members of the fraternity should feel 
free to do the same. Consideration of the proposals 
in the district meetings should do much to clarify the 
issues to be brought before the national council. 

The last meetings of the district conferences were 
held in October, November, and December of 1940. 
It seemed unwise to schedule conferences for the fall 
of 1942 and at any time since until the end of the war. 
With great interest in renewed activity in the frater- 
nity at this time, the meetings of the conferences will 
have more than their usual importance. Each chap- 
ter will be expected to send a delegate to the district 
conference. The expense of his railroad fare and 
necessary pullman will be paid from funds allocated 
to the district representative. Other expenses will be 
paid by the delegate’s chapter. The conferences are 
under the leadership of the district representatives 
and while they are not legislative in character, they 
are helpful to the chapters represented and at this 
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time of particular importance as planning sessions 
for the national council and the future program of 
Phi Delta Kappa. Details as to time, place, and ac- 
commodations will be supplied by the district repre- 
sentatives. It is provided by the national executive 
committee that one or more national officers will at- 
tend each district conference to assist as needed. 


A NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING in December, 1945, 
seemed to be quite impossible, when discussed by the 
national executive committee in its 
August meeting, on account of the 
limited transportation facilities avail- 
able for the civilian traveler. Further- 
more, the preliminary meetings of the district confer- 
ences, as well as the renewing of activities in some 
of the chapters, seemed to necessitate a deferred date 
for the council meeting. Feeling that the meeting 
should not be postponed for a full year, the execu- 
tive committee chose the period for the meeting most 
likely to suit the largest possible number of delegates 
and officers, April 15-18, 1946. The meeting will be 
held in Chicago and it is hoped that transportation 
difficulties will be greatly relieved by the time of the 
meeting. 

The implementation of research, service, and leader- 
ship, nationally and internationally, has been adopted 
as the theme for the council meetings. It is the plan 
of the executive committee to set aside three periods 
in the council for addresses by recognized leaders, 
each period to include time for a discussion forum. 
While ample time will be available for discussion and 
legislation on matters of an administrative and or- 
ganizational character, it is the hope of the executive 
committee that a much larger proportion of the time 
than used heretofore may be devoted to professional 
problems and plans of particular concern in the fulfill- 
ment of the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa which is 
stated in the constitution of the fraternity as follows: 

“The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be 
to promote free public education as an essential to 
the development and maintenance of a democracy, 
through the continuing interpretation of the ideals 
of research, service, and leadership. It shall be the 
purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to translate these ideals 
into a program of action appropriate to the needs of 
public education.” 

The official personnel of the national council in- 
cludes the national officers, the district representatives, 
one delegate from each campus chapter, and one 
delegate from each field chapter In addition, many 
chapters send one or more alternate delegates. The 
alternates seated in the national council will be given 
all the rights of delegates in both the general ses- 
sions and committee meetings of the council except 
the right to vote. 
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Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


DISTRICT I 


JOHN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus CHapTer—University of Washington. 
114 Education Hall, Seattle, 5, Wash. 

Cu1 Campus CHuapter—University of Oregon. 
School of Education, Eugene, Oregon. 

Atpua GAMMA Campus CuapTer—State College of Washington. 
Claude Simpson, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 
Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. Frederick E. Lucas, 

11116 N. Meadow St., Vanport City, Portland, 17, Oregon. 
Alpha Beta Freld Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. Christian Miller, 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


GEORGE C. KYTE, District Representative, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, 4, Calif. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuapter—Stanford University. Hans L. Ras- 
mussen, Cubberley Education Bldg., Stanford University, Calif. 

Lamepa Campus CHApter—University of California. George W. 
Frederickson, Haviland Hall, Berkeley, 4, Calif. 

Atpua Epstton Campus Cuapter—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Garford Gordon, Box 160, Administration Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 7, Calif. 

Avena Zeta Campus CHaptrer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Avena Omicron Campus Cuapter—Claremont Colleges. Rollin O. 
Enfield, 647 N. San Antonio, Pomona, Calif. 

Ateua Upsiton Campus Cuapter—University of Utah. Marion 
Merkley, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 1, Utah. 

Atpua Cur Campus CuHapter—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Aubrey L. Berry, 123 Education Bldg., 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles, 24, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Matt R. Grif- 
feath, 2615 Oliver Ave., Oakland, 3, Calif. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Arch Addington, 1536 
College, Fresno, 4, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. John C. Whin- 
nery, 228 N. Park Ave., Montebello, Calif. 
Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. 
1060 Pacific, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Floyd Tarr, School 
Adm. Bldg., 21st & L Sts., Sacramento, 14, Calif. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City. Russell E. Bjorklund, 146 S. 
9th St., Salt Lake City, 2, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Donald R. Watson, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, 5, Calif. 
Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Guy H. Jag- 

gard, 2312 Dracena, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Edwin A. Swan- 
son Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 E. 55th St., 
Kansas City, 4, Mo. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus CuHapter—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 
204 Rothwell, Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa Campus CuapTter—University of Kansas. Robert W. Cooke, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mu Campus Cuaptrer—University of Texas. Donald V. McCavick, 
Visual Instruction Bureau, Div. of Extension, 309 Sutton Hall, 
Austin, 12, Texas. 

ALPHA ALpua Campus CHaPpTer—University of Oklahoma. F. F. 
Gaither, Box 91, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

ALPHA Detta Campus Cuapter—Kansas State College. A. P. 
Davidson, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Bera Beta Campus Cuapter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
ae. Alex Dickie, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 

exas. 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuarter—Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College. D. C. McIntosh, Graduate School, Oklahoma 


F. F. Powers, 
F. L. Stetson, 


Lawrence Griffin, 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Gamma Field Chapter—State of Kansas. Joe K. Evans, Gage Park 
7419 Wayne Ave., Kansas City, 5, Mo. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State 
Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, 4, Texas. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. 


Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Thos. J. Rucker, Sr., 
5564 Maple, St. Louis, 12, Mo. 
School, Topeka, Kans. 
Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. Chas. A. Barrett, 
Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. J. S. Maxwell, 
106 S. Maguire St., Warrensburg, Mo. 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Enos Gary, Principal 
Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. ra F. Grubbs, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Roy A. Crouch, 
4370 Rosewood, Houston, 4, Texas. 
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DISTRICT IV 


J. V. BREITWIESER, District Representative, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Epsiton Campus CHaprer—University of Iowa. Rolland Ray, 
College of Education, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 
Era Campus Cuaptrer—University of Minnesota. Robert Helm, 

208 Burton Hall, Minneapolis, 14, Minn. 
Omicron Campus Cuapter—University of Nebraska. W. James 
sete, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
ebr. 
Avena TuHeta Campus Cuapter—University of North Dakota. 
con Y- Peterson, Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, 


Atpua Mu Campus Cuarprer—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. W. L. Knies, State College, Greeley, Colo. 

Avra Sicma Campus Cuaprer—University of Denver. Arthur 
W. Beck, 4400 Perry St., Denver, 12, Colo. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuapter—University of Colorado. Byron 
F. Alexander, College of Education, Boulder, Colo. 

Iota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. Russell E. Jonas, 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, S. Dak. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. Harvey A. Smith, North 
High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 
Third St., Des Moines, 9, Iowa. 

DISTRICT V 

FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, 
Normal University, Normal, Il. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Atpua Campus Cuapter—lIndiana University. Edwin Estell, 
Court House, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta Campus Cuarter—University of Chicago. Marvin L. Be 
Department of Education, 5835 Kimbark , aol Chicago, 37, 

P: Campus Cuapter—University of Illinois. Shirley H. 
105 Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Sicma Campus Cuapter—Ohio State University. Lawrence Met- 
ott. Room 103, Arps Hall, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 10, 

io. 

Upston Campus CuHuapter—Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. (Chapter is inactive. Address all communications and dues 
payments direct to the national office.) 

Pur Campus Cuarprer—University of Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, 6, Wis. 

Omeca Campus CuHapter— University of Michigan. 
Martin, University High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Avpua Iota Campus Cuarrer—University of Cincinnati. O. W. 
Renfrow, Teachers College, Cincinnati, 21, Ohio. 

Avtpua Nu Campus CuHaptrer—University of Kentucky. G. R. 
Boyd, College of Education, Lexington, 29, Ky. 

ALPHA Omeca Campus Cuapter—Wayne University. B. S. Frost, 
9424 Beaconsfield, Detroit, 24, Mich. 

Bera Era Campus Cuaprer—Western ag - College of Edu- 
cation. Homer C. Davis, 2231 Alamo Ave., Kalamazoo, 89, Mich. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. Carl Christy, 9930 Somer- 
set, Detroit, 24, Mich. : 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. T. B. Calvert, Muncie Cen- 


tral High School, Muncie, Ind. 
Burton Duffie, 10331 Wood 


Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. 
St., Chicago, 43, Ill. 
Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Geo. W. Willett, 
2022 E. Edgewood Ave., Shorewood, 10, Wis. 
Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. J. J. Maehling, Wood- 
row Wilson Jr. High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Mich. G. G. Price, 
irector of Training, Eaton Mfg. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. Ival Newhard, 
1702 Elwood, South Bend, Ind. > 
Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. John S. Pit- 
tenger, 6636 Jackson Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. Davis Yates, 3219 
. Gum St., Evansville, 14, Ind. 
Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis, Ind. Charles C. Leedy, 
959 Mills Ave., Indianapolis, 1, Ind. 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Bioomington-Normal, Ill. W. R. 
ueck, Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal, IIl. 
ase Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. Robert E. 
howers, 1218 Cherry St., Green Bay, Wis. _ 
Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
ickhoff, 1305 Home Ave., Ft. Wayne, 6, Ind. 
Alpha Mu Field Chapter—Lafayette, Ind. R. R. Ryder, Purdue 
niv., Lafayette, Ind. ; 
Alpha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. B. W. Stevenson, Univ. 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. t 
Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Ill, Wm. H. Zeigel, 
astern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Til. 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. W. R. Pogue, Strong- 


urst, Illinois. 
DISTRICT VI 


Sea 3s Ne GRAFFLIN, District Representative, Chappaqua, 
ew ork. 


Illinois State 


ll. 
Engle, 


Clyde Knapp, 
W. Edgar 
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STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Beta Campus Cuapter—Columbia University. Daniel R. Davies, 
Box 54, Teachers College, 525 West 120th St., New York, 27, 


| - A 

Tueta Campus CuHarprer—Cornell University. W. <A. Smith, 
Room 203, Stone Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iora Campus Cuapter—Harvard University. Dana M. Cotton, 
seq of Placement, Graduate School of Ed., Cambridge, 38, 

ass. 

X1 Campus Cuaptrer—University of Pittsburgh. Jos. Rovegno, 
School of Education, Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh, 13, 
Penna. 

Ruo Campus Cuarpter—New York University. Stephen G Rich, 
Room 56, Student Activities Bldg., Washington Square East, 
New York, 3, N. Y. 

Tau Campus CHaprer—University of Pennsylvania. James Mul- 
hern, Ejisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 4, Penna. 

Avena Eta Campus Cuarptrer—Temple University. F. Howard 
W. Strouse, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, 22, 
Penna. 

AvpHa Lamppa Campus Cuaprer—Boston University. John J. 
Vantura, 84 Exeter St., Boston, 16, Mass. 

Apna Pi Campus CuHaprer—Rutgers University. Farland D. 
Arnold, 18 W. Walnut St., Metuchen, N. J. 

Atpxua Ruo Campus Cuaprer—Johns Hopkins University. Edwin 
Stein, 3210 Berkshire Rd., Baltimore, 14, Md. 

Avpua Tau Campus Cuapter—Pennsylvania State College. H. C. 
Smith, 402 Frazier St., State College, Penna. 
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Arua Pui Campus Cuaprer—Syracuse University. Sam Witryol, 
School of Education, Syracuse, 10, N. Y. 
Atpua Pst Campus CHApTER—University of Buffalo. ohn 
Scheller, School of Education, 3335 Main St., Buffalo, 14, N. Y, 
Bera GamMaA Campus eee Coe Washington University, 
Rarge G. Crankshaw, School of Education, Washington, 6, 


Beta Erstton Campus Cuapter—University of Maryland. Don- 
ald C. Hennick, College of Education, College Park, Md. 
No Field Chapters in thts district. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representatvie, Department 
of Secondary Education, Univ. of Alabama, University, Ala. 
STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Ps1 Campus CHarrer—George Peabody College. Lute R. Wootton, 
Peabody College, Nashville, 4, Tenn. 

Avpua Beta Campus Cuaprer—University of Virginia. C. J. 
Blume, Room D., Peabody Hall, University, Va. 

Avpua Kappa Campus CuHapter—University of Tennessee. John 
J. Fuller, College of Education, Knoxville, 16, Tenn. 

Avpua X1 Campus Cuapter—University of Alabama. L. Tennent 
Lee, Jr., College of Education, University, Ala. 

Beta AtpHa Campus Cuapter—Louisiana State University. L. M. 
Harrison, College of Education, Baton Rouge, 3, La. 

Alpha Iota Field Phatien-Taahenm, Mississippi. S. M. Crain, Supt. 
of Schools, Clinton, Miss. 
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